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Extensive 


GRADUATE WORK 


offered in the 
UNIVERSITY of KENTUCKY 


1932 SUMMER SESSION 


First Term--June 14 to July 16 
Second Term--July 18 to August 20 


Approximately 135 courses in graduate work will be offered 
during the first term of the Summer Session, and 100 courses 
will be available in advanced work during the second term. 


Both terms are of five weeks duration, and various departments 
are offering unusually fine graduate programs. The Doctor’s 
Degree is offered in the following departments: 


Mathematics Physics 
Chemistry Psychology 
Political Science History 
Education Economics 


Tuition in the Graduate School is the same as in other colleges, 
and practically all departments are offering graduate seminars 
during both terms of the 1932 Summer Session. 


Write the Director of the Summer Session 
For Bulletins and Information 


Presideni 
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THERE IS NO TIME TO WASTE 


Hundreds of thousands of young people who under normal conditions 
would be eager to take a four-year course in college now must turn to 
some quick, sure way to make a living. 

What better opportunity affords them than a course in the Bowling Green 
Business University. It has for fifty-eight years trained thousands of 
young men and young women for positions. 

A short, intensive course or a four-year college course in the field of business 
may be had here. Let us give you interesting facts. A strong course 1s 
within your easy reach. 


Courses by Correspondence 


BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Bowling Green Business University 


INCORPORATED 
Bowling Green - - Kentucky 
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THE REORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


For more than two years the Research 
Committee of the Kentucky Education 
Association has been working on a reorgani- 
zation of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion looking toward the affiliation of all 
the district associations with the central 
organization. Mr. A. B. Crawford has 
served as chairman of this committee. 
The following have been associated with 
Mr. Crawford in this study: Mr. W. B. 
Jones, Anchorage; Mr. A. D. Owens, 
Newport; Mr. W. M. Willey, Bowling 
Green; and Mr. W. M. Wilson, Pineville. 
Numerous conferences have been held with 
officers of the district association and with 
leaders in the field of education in Ken- 
tucky. 

The new constitution which is to be 
found on pages 46 to 50 of this issue of 
the KentTucKyY SCHOOL JOURNAL is the 
final result of the work of this committee. 
This constitution was unanimously adopt- 
ed at the business meeting of the associa- 
tion in Louisville, April 14th. It is 
earnestly hoped that every member of the 
Kentucky Education Association will study 
this new constitution and will actively 
identify himself next fall with the district 
organization nearest him. 

This reorganization should strengthen 
every district association in Kentucky, 
and should at the same time greatly 
strengthen the State organization. The 
Kentucky Education Association is in- 
debted to Mr. Crawford and to his com- 
mittee for the painstaking way in which 
they went about their work. It expressed 
its confidence in the report of the com- 
mittee by adopting it almost exactly as 
submitted. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO YOU, 
MR. BRADNER! 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is closing one of the greatest years in its 
history. Undoubtedly the year 1931-1932 


will be remembered as one of the exceed- 
ingly trying years for those of us engaged in 
educational work. In spite of the difficult 
conditions of the times, the Kentucky 
Education Association has made great 
progress and has kept its enrollment 
almost up to normal. 


Mr. Bradner has done two outstanding 
things this past year, both of which should 
contribute largely to Kentucky’s growth 
and progress. 


The appointment of a planning com- 
mittee to study Kentucky’s educational 
program from the kindergarten through 
the university not only started something 
in the way of investigations, but resulted 
in the anactment of a law by the last 
Legislature authorizing an _ educational 
commission to study Kentucky’s needs and 
to formulate a program for her future. 
The planning committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association will work with the 
educational commission in gathering the 
facts and in building a program of educa- 
tion for the State. 


The other thing that President Bradner 
has done that in the opinion of the great 
majority of the leaders in education will 
contribute much to our professional well- 
being in Kentucky is the reorganization of 
the Kentucky Education Association so 
as to make every district association in the 
State an integral unit of the State organiza- 
tion. This reorganization program should 
result not only in better district associa- 
tions but in a stronger State organization 
and should give the Association more power 
for good in the State. 


President Bradner gave heavily of his 
time and of his strength in order that the 
Association might have a good year. It 
has been an unusually good year even 
though the conditions under which he had 
to work were exceedingly difficult all of 
the time. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
extends congratulations to you, Mr. 
Bradner, and expresses its sincere apprecia- 
tion for your untiring efforts in its behalf. 
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THE NEW COMMISSION 


The General Assembly in session early 
in the year authorized the governor to 
appoint an Educational Commission to 
study Kentucky’s educational needs and 
to formulate a program for the educational 
development of the State. Governor 
Laffoon has just announced the personnel 
of this new commission. If any man in 
Kentucky had any doubts concerning the 
advisability of such a commission, all fears 
should be relieved after he has studied 
carefully the personnel of this group. 


Under the law creating this commission, 
not more than fifty per cent of its member- 
ship might be professional people. Fifty 
per cent of the group must be laymen. 


The four laymen selected by Governor 
Laffoon are among Kentucky’s choicest 
citizens. They are men and women who 
think clearly and dispassionately, and 
whose judgment can always be relied upon. 
Honorable Ben Williamson of Ashland, 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan of Danville, Mr. 
Yancey Altsheler of Louisville, and Mr. 
W. J. Webb of Mayfield are among Ken- 
tucky’s first citizens. Governor Laffoon 
might have studied the State for the next 
two years and he would have found it 
dificult to appoint four persons better 
adapted to the work in hand than these. 


Governor Laffoon selected President 
Frank L. McVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky, President Henry Hardin Cherry 
of Western State Teachers College, Super- 
intendent James W. Bradner of Middles- 
boro, and Superintendent Harry Peters 
of Christian County to represent the Com- 
mission from the professional point of view. 
These eight people, with Honorable James 
H. Richmond, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the State, serving as chair- 
man, compose Kentucky’s new Educational 
Commission. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has already expressed its faith in this 
group by appropriating $7,500 from its 
treasury to help carry on the studies and 
investigations that are necessary to the 
planning of a program for the State. The 
General Education Board, one of the most 
conservative of the great educational 
foundations in the United States, has ex- 
pressed its faith through an appropriation 
of $5,000 for the work of the Commission. 
Every member of the teaching profession 


in Kentucky and every citizen in the State 
should give wholehearted support to the 
work of the Educational Commission. 
The Kentucky Education Association 
pledges its wholehearted allegiance to the 
work of this group and to the sponsorship 
of any program which it may develop that 
will look toward the larger educational 
development of the State. 


KENTUCKY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


The University of Kentucky is setting 
aside October 28th and 29th, the dates 
for the annual educational conference at 
the University, to be used for the Kentucky 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. This work was under the 
direction of Professor W. L. Nofcier of 
Asbury College for a considerable length 
of time, but Professor Nofcier was com- 
pelled to give up the direction of it, due to 
illness in his family. The University of 
Kentucky was asked to sponsor the pro- 
gram and to plan for the conference to be 
held late in October. 

Four standing committees are at work 
at the present time studying Kentucky’s 
conditions. These are the Committee on 
Medical Service under the direction of 
Dr. W. B. McClure of Lexington, the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Margaret K. Strong of the 
University of Louisville, the Committee 
on Moral and Religious Training with 
President Charles J. Turck of Centre Col- 
lege as chairman, and the Committee on 
Education with Dr. Jesse E. Adams of the 
University of Kentucky as chairman. 
These committees are studying conditions 
in their various fields and will be ready to 
report at the conference in October. 

The October conference this year should 
be one of the most helpful ever held in 
the history of the University. All men 
and women engaged in educational work 
in Kentucky will receive an invitation to 
attend this conference. In addition to 
this, laymen all over the State will be 
invited not only to attend but to participate 
in the program. 


OUR BEARDLESS CRIMINALS 


In his annual report on crime, Commis- 
sioner Mulrooney of the New York City 
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police department dwells gloomily upon 
the fact that a majority of criminals nowa- 
days are youths from 17 to 21 years old. 
Formerly the “‘line-up’’ at police head- 
quarters was composed almost entirely 
of mature, case-hardened criminals. Today 
it is made up chiefly of beardless adepts in 
crime, who seem to find a boyish pleasure 
in the cold-blooded confession of their 
wickedness. 

What is the reason for this juvenilization 
of crime in America? It is easy to set it 
down to defects in our system of education, 
to our sensational novels and magazines, 
to gangster movies, to prohibition. All of 
these may be contributory causes, but 
whether taken separately or together they 
do not account for our veritable army of 
young criminals. Moreover, England is 
as much worried as the United States over 
the growing criminality of youth; and the 
social conditions over there are consider- 
ably different from ours. Nor can the 
blame be fixed upon the World War, for 
these young dastards were romping children 
when the Armistice was signed. 


The truth seems to be that no one can 
explain the most striking and appalling 
aspect of our many-sided crime problem. 
—The Cincinnati Times-Star, A pril 21, 1932. 


A DEPRESSION LESSON 


The present emergency has done much 
to teach the American people that all their 
institutions are inter-related. There has 
been some disposition in times past. to 
think of schools as detached institutions. 
Leaders in commercial, industrial, and 
political life have seldom considered it to 
be important for them to spend time and 
energy in improving schools. School 
people have too often looked upon business 
and politics as subjects entirely outside 
the circle of their interests. The economic 
crisis has made us all aware in a new and 
vivid way that schools are a part of the 
general social order and that the curric- 
ulums of schools and their methods of 
dealing with pupils are largely determined 
by the conditions of life outside the schools. 
—Charles H. Judd, Dean, School of 


Education, University of Chicago, in April 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD 
FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
KENTUCKY? 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Time alone will answer the question 
raised in the title of this statement. 
Present conditions, however, warrant the 
statement that a new school code will be 
presented to the General Assembly in 1934. 
This code will be so constructed as to 
permit and promote the development of a 
more satisfactory system of public educa- 
tion in Kentucky. Furthermore, this code 
will be based upon philosophy and _prin- 
ciples broad and comprehensive enough 
to make it unnecessary to carry a funda- 
mental legislative program to the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky biennially. 


I do not know the nature of the specific 
sections which this code will contain, but 
I am certain that the statements made in 
the foregoing paragraph are not overdrawn, 
for the reason that the wide-spread interest 
in the work of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission and the enthusiastic support 
given it by the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation and leaders in public education 
will make possible an evaluation and 
re-definition of our public school program. 


Conditions have brought about a unity 
of effort of the educational forces of this 
State such as has never been experienced 
before. The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion appropriated $7,500 for the work of 
the Educational Commission ; the Kentucky 
Negro Education Association, $500; and 
the General Education Board of New York 
$5,000. These sums will represent only a 
fraction of the cost of the service which 
the public school people will devote to 
this work. 


The officers of the General Education 
Board and educational leaders without the 
State have assured us that they will 
watch the work of our Commission with 
much interest because they feel that no 
other State has developed as sane and 
simple a plan for getting its educational 
interests to work co-operatively in endeav- 
oring to arrive at the State’s responsibility 
for the control and support of public 
education. 
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SAFETY FEATURES— 
hardwood and steel body... 
shatterproof windows (at small 
added cost) ... emergency rear 
door . . . driver-controlled 
front door... glare-free wind- 
shield . . . narrow front corner 
posts... safety mirror... rear- 
vision mirror. .. heavy front 
bumper . . . heavy channel 
steel frame . . . parallel 
mounted springs .. . 16-inch 
four-wheel brakes . . . 4-speed 
transmission ... powerful and 
dependable motor. COM- 
FORT FEATURES—passen- 
ger-car type seats ... 16-foot 
body specially built for the 
157-inch chassis . . . capacity 
of 42 at 10 inches per pupil, 36 
at 12 inches per pupil... wide 
aisles .. . dust-proof body con- 
struction ... draft-proof doors 
and windows... roof ventila- 
tion . . . adjustable windows 
...low step... smooth, quiet, 
6-cylinder operation. ECON- 
OMY FEATURES—very low 
gas and oil consumption... 
quality construction .. . low, 
flat-rate service charges... 
very low purchase price. 











CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 


the finest school bus ever built 


at so low a price 








ONLY 


"1375 


£. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


To those school authorities who believe that the 
physical well-being of pupils is of paramount im- 
portance, Chevrolet now offers an entirely new school 
bus—Chevrolet-designed and built throughout, to 
provide greater safety and comfort than any other 
bus selling at solow a price. Its exceptional capacity 
permits more pupils to be carried without dangerous 
crowding. The body construction is the strongest 
type known; all parts of the truck are built extra- 
strong; the controls are easily worked and of proved 
reliability; and the engine is thoroughly dependable 
under all driving conditions. These qualities, alone, 
make the Chevrolet school bus a sensible, practical 
purchase. But Chevrolet also offers exceptional 
operating and upkeep economy and a price that 
places this finer bus within the means of every 
educational institution. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 
SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
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OUR PRESIDENT 


Harper Gatton, superintendent of schools 
at Madisonville, Kentucky, has been chosen 
to serve as president of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association during the year 1932- 
1933. 

Superintendent Gatton, known to his 
warm personal friends in Kentucky as 





HARPER GATTON 


Harper, was graduated from the Campbells- 
ville Academy in 1909 and from George- 
town College in 1912. He received his 
Master of Arts Degree from Chicago 
University in 1926 and was a graduate 
student in Columbia University in 1931. 
Immediately upon his graduation from 
Georgetown College he became principal 
of the Madisonville High School, which 
position he held for a period of two years. 
He has been superintendent of schools in 
Madisonville from 1914 until the present 
time, making a total of eighteen years 
which he has served as superintendent of 
the Madisonville city schools. In addition 
to his public school experience, he has 
served as an instructor in the summer 
sessions of Western Kentucky Teachers 


College at Bowling Green. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, professional 
fraternity in education. 


Superintendent Gatton has had a long 
and useful experience in the Kentucky 
Education Association. He has been a 
director in this organization since 1926 and 
he knows intimately the work of the 
association. He has been a trustee of 
Georgetown College, his alma _ mater, 
since 1918, and has been a trustee in the 
Kentucky Childrens Home Society since 
1924. Heisa member of the present State 
Textbook Commission, and is vice-presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


President Gatton is more than a school 
man. He has wide contacts in the business 
and fraternal world. He is Past Potentate 
of Rizpah Shrine Temple, is past governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District of 
Kiwanis International, and is at the present 
time vice-president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national for the United States. In addition 
to this, he is a member of the Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks. 


Mrs. Gatton was formerly Miss Alice 
Linkenberg, director of music at the 
Louisville Normal School. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is fortunate in its leadership for the coming 
year. There are few men in Kentucky who 
know the problems of the organization 
better than Superintendent Gatton, and 
there is no man in the State who will put 
his whole heart and soul in the program of 
the Kentucky Education Association in a 
finer way. His wide contacts education- 
ally, fraternally, and socially will make him 
of great value to the Association. 


This is a critical year in the history of the 
organization. The reorganization program 
is not going to be easy to carry through. 
It will demand vigorous leadership, and this 
Mr. Gatton can give. We congratulate 
the Kentucky Education Association on 
Mr. Gatton’s election and we wish for the 
new president the largest possible success 
that can come to him throughout the year. 
We assure him that he may count upon the 
co-operation, the good will, and the whole- 
hearted support of every member of the 
Association during his term as president. 
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Interscholastic Basketball For 
Girls in Kentucky 


By REBECCA AVERILL, 
University of Kentucky 


AND JESSIE KEEP, 


Centre 


Should men ever be allowed to coach 
girls’ basketball? Is basketball for girls 
under boys’ rules dying out in the State of 
Kentucky? This article attempts to shed 
light on these two questions. 

The Kentucky members of the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Association have been deeply concerned 
about the status of girls’ basketball in this 
State. The fever of interscholastic basket- 
ball for girls has reached an alarming 
degree and has raged in its worst form, 
that is: girls’ teams coached by men, 
girls’ games using boys’ rules, and girls 
participating in regional, sectional, and 
state tournaments. 

The concensus of opinion of authoritieson 
the subject seems to be that boys’ rules 
are too strenuous for girls, that inter- 
scholastic basketball for girls often causes 
overstrain and that this is more liable to be 
true when the girls’ teams are coached by 
men. When girls participate in a heavy 
interscholastic schedule or in tournaments, 
they often under stress of excitement and 
necessity for victory play when they are 
not physically fit or they play beyond their 
endurance, with overstrain the result. It 
is natural that the individual girl should be 
sacrificed to the team, for it is easy to lose 
sight of values, so that victory for the school 
team becomes of greater importance—at 
the moment—than the ultimate health of 
any one girl. 

“Men coaches usually fail to understand 
the physiological, psychological, and socio- 
logical differences between boys and girls. 
A man is therefore apt to expect the same 
efforts and reactions from girls as from 
boys. A woman, especially one trained 


in physical education, appreciates the 
problems and interests of girls and guides 
her procedure accordingly.” 

It is true that from the standpoint of a 
winning team (a machine that functions 


College 


perfectly), men probably produce better 
teams because they understand and play 
boys’ rules better than women. However, 
it is this very qualification that makes the 
man coach most dangerous to the health 
of girls. A man cannot possibly know 
whether a girl is physiologically able to 
play, because she will not confide in him. 
She would much rather play until she is 
exhausted and has to be carried from the 
floor. 


Realizing the dangers of interscholastic 
basketball for girls, especially played by 
boys’ rules and coached by men, the 
members of the Kentucky Health and 
Physical Education Association and the 
Women’s Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation have tried to bring 
before school authorities of Kentucky the 
importance of eliminating this type of sport. 
Articles have appeared in the KENTUCKY 
ScHooL JouRNAL and talks have been 
made before the Kentucky Education 
Association and the Kentucky Health 
and Physical Educational Association. 
Most of the high schools of Kentucky have 
at one time had girls’ teams which partic- 
ipated in interscholastic games played by 
boys’ rules and coached by men. A 
gratifying number have abolished this 
activity, especially among the larger and 
better high schools. 


In order that we might know exactly 
the status of girls’ basketball in Kentucky 
at the present time, a questionnaire was 
arranged by Miss Rebecca Averill, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, and State chairman 
of the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
and Miss Jessie L. Keep, professor of 
Physical Education, Centre College, mem- 
ber of the State Basketball Committee. 
Through the courtesy of the State Depart- 
ment of Education this questionnaire was 
mailed to all of the high schools of the 
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State. It embodied such questions as 
‘““Have you ever had interscholastic basket- 
ball for girls? Do you have it now? Rules 
used—boys’, girls’, or modified? Coaches 
—men, women, or both? Do you havea 


regular physical education program for all 
girls in your school? Number of girls 
enrolled? Classification of high school?” 

The chart below shows the results of 
this questionnaire: 


STATUS OF BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS IN KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS, 
JANUARY, 1932 
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NELSON COUNTY BOY WINS STATE 
SPELLING BEE 


Kenneth Cecil, 12 years old, a pupil, in 
Bethlehem Academy, Bardstown, is eagerly 
awaiting June 7th, the date of the National 
Spelling Bee in Washington at which he 
will represent Kentucky and The Courier- 
Journal. 

Kenneth, representing Nelson ‘County, 
won the right to compete in the National 
Spelling Bee at the finals of The Courier- 
Journal State Spelling Bee, Wednesday, 
April 13th, in Louisville, defeating 102 
contestants. Runner-up in the State match 
was Maurice Courtney, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Courtney, Graves County, who was 
awarded $100. Maurice missed “‘inflam- 
matory.” 

Arthur Holmes, 12 years old, champion 
of Perry County for the third successive 


year, finished third to win $75. His 
guardian is Dr. Taylor Hurst, Hazard. 

Forty spellers competed in the oral 
finals Wednesday afternoon, as the opening 
feature of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Convention. A written test was held 
Wednesday morning to select the forty 
who would compete in the oral finals. 

Kenneth is a pupil of Sister Mary 
Dominica, who has trained three other 
State spelling champions. Contestants 
finishing second to thirty-seventh in the 
match were awarded cash prizes. All 
others were awarded Webster’s dictionaries. 
—The Courier-Journal. 


FLOWERS—Flowers are the _ sweetest 
things God ever made and forgot to put a 
soul into.—Beecher. 
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THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN 


{ wish there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 

Where all of our mistakes and all our heartaches 
And all of our poor, selfish grief ; 

Could be dropped like a shabby old coat at the ‘door 
And never put on again. 


I wish we could come on it all unaware, 
‘Like a hunter who finds a lost trail, 
And I wish that the one whom our blindness had 
done 
The greatest injustice of all ; 
Could be at the gates, like an old friend that 'waits 
For the comrade he’s gladdest to hail. 


We would find all the things we intended to do 
But forgot, and remembered too late, 

Little phrases unspoken, little promises broken 
And all of the thousand and one 

Little duties neglected that might have perfected 
The day for one less fortunate. 


It wouldn’t be possible not to be kind 
In the Land of Beginning Again: 
And the ones we misjudged and the ones whom we 
grudged 
Their moments of victory here, 
Would find in the grasp of our loving handclasp 
More than penitent lips could explain. 


For what had been hardest we’d know had been best, 
And what had seemed loss would be gain; 

For there isn’t a sting that will not take wing 
When we've faced and laughed it away; 

And — that the laughter is most what we’re 

after 
In the Land of Beginning Again! 
—By Louisa Fletcher Tarkington. 





LOWER RATE FOR TEACHERS 
ON MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


On account of the keen demand among 
teachers for lower-priced accommodations 
on the summer cruise to the Mediterranean, 
the James Boring Company has arranged 
to offer a limited number of rooms at the 
new low rate of $600 per person. Altera- 
tions to provide this additional minimum- 
priced space are being made in the steamer 
President Johnson which has been espec- 
ially chartered from the Dollar Steamship 
Lines for this cruise. These accommoda- 
tions, as well as all others, ranging in price 
from $690, are strictly first class, and all 
are outside rooms with direct light and air. 

The cruise of sixty-two days starting 
from New York on July 2nd, will visit all 
the Mediterranean countries, featuring 
particularly the classic Eastern Mediter- 
ranean regions. Optional courses of lec- 


tures and field projects which may be 
offered for college credit will be available 
for cruise members without extra charge. 





For YOUR Most 
Wonderful VACATION. 


CRUISE TO EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Special, Low, All-Inclusive Rates 


monters 600 ,,"===2, "550 


Strictly First Class Throughout. Rates Include All 
Shore Excursions and Every Necessary Expense. 


AIL on the luxurious world-cruising liner 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially char- 
tered from the Dollar Steamship Lines; from 
New York July 2, returning September 2. Visit 
48 celebrated cities and places in 20 countries and 
islands of 3 continents—Europe, Asia, Africa— 
places you have studied about, dreamed about, 
now so easy for you to see. 

Optional courses of lectures and field projects 
offer advancement as well as adventure. Elabo- 
rate program of social and recreational events 
provides delightful diversion. All staterooms and 
students’ dormitory cabins are outside, assuring 
maximum comfort and cheerfulness. The cruise 
will be personally conducted by James Boring, 
assisted by prominent educators and student ad- 
visors, in addition to his staff of travel experts. 

Plan now to take this or another of James 
Boring’s exceptional, popular-priced vacation 
voyages. 


Other James Boring Vacation Voyages 
Midnight Sun—Europe 


De luxe cruise from New York June 24. To 
Norway, North Cape and Land of the Midnight 
Sun on world’s finest motor yacht, STELLA 
POLARIS. 37 thrilling days; ‘5,1 up. 


Around the World and Far East 


Around the World in 85 days .. . rates as low 
as $1390. Orient tours—Japan, China Hong- 
kong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. From Se- 
attle, July 9; palatial steamers of American Mail 
and Dollar Lines. 


American Students Abroad 


European tours to suit every vacation require- 
ment, emphasizing congenial, leisurely, cultural 
travel; as low as $208. 


Send for illustrated booklet of the 
trip in which you are interested. 
Apply to your local travel agent, or 


Educational Department 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue New York 


or 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
or 91 Forsyth Street, N. W., Atlanta 
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High School Libraries and 
Librarians in Kentucky 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


How many volumes do you suppose 
are to be found in the average high school 
library of Kentucky, exclusive of encyclo- 
pedias, government documents, and bound 
periodicals? Mr. Frank Crutcher and 
Mr. William Shelton, graduate students 
at the University of Kentucky, working 
in co-operation with the Department of 
Education at Frankfort, have made a 
careful study of libraries and librarians in 
Kentucky and have the following to report 
as the result of this study. 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN SOUTHERN 


AssociATIon, CLass A, CLass B, AND UN- 
CLASSIFIED HIGH SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY 











Number of Average 
Schools Classification Number of 
Reporting Volumes 
86 Southern Ass’n. . 2,644 
170 Oy eae 1,266 
249 Ch Oa 535 
51 Unclassified... . . 334 











The range in the different classes of 
schools reported in the table above is 
very large, of course. One Southern 
Association high school reported as few <s 
225 volumes, while another in the group 
reported more than 10,000 volumes. Un- 
doubtedly, opportunities offered to ‘chil- 
dren in those two schools cannot be com- 
parable in so far as library facilities are 
concerned. In the Class ‘‘A’’ high schools 
one school reported as few as 175 volumes, 
while one school reported more than 10,000. 
In the Class ‘‘B’’ group one school reported 
as few as 100 books. The largest number 
reported from this group was 6,300. In 
the unclassified group of high schools the 
smallest number of volumes reported was 
50, while the largest number reported 
was 2,618. 

The housing of the library is a problem 
that greatly affects its usefulness in any 
school. To be most effective, of course, 


the library should be placed in a separate 
of 565 schools 


room. Out of a total 


replying to the questionnaire, 198 of them 
report that their libraries are located 
in separate rooms. A group of 140 
schools report that their libraries are 
located in a room adjoining the study hall. 
The room was evidently too small for 
library purposes, but the books were made 
available readily and easily to pupils 
in the study hall. One hundred sixty- 
seven schools reported that their libraries 
were located in the study halls, while 112 
reported that their libraries were housed 
in classrooms. One Southern Association 
and 12 Class “A” high schools report 
their libraries located in classrooms. The 
other 99 schools reporting their libraries 
located in classrooms were in the Class ‘‘B” 
group or in the group of schools that offer 
less than four years of work beyond the 
elementary school. 


To the question, ‘‘Do you have a full- 
time librarian?’ interesting responses 
were obtained. Table 2 gives the summary 
of these replies. 


TABLE 2 


ScHoots WuHicH Have FuLit-TIME LIBRARIANS, 
PART-TIME LIBRARIANS, OR OTHER PERSONS 
IN CHARGE OF THE LIBRARY 











Classification | Full-time} Part-time Other. 
of Schools Librarian] Librarian Person in 
Charge 
Southern Ass’n... 45 38 36 
ESS ee 10 102 91 
oh ae 4 77 123 
Unclassified...... 0 8 24 














In the last column of Table 2, showing 
“other persons in charge of the libraries,” 
the other person in all cases was a high 
school pupil. Only 284 schoolshad teachers 
giving either part or full time to the 
library problem, while 274 schools had 
high school pupils assigned to library work. 


The amount of time that the librarian 
devotes to library duties is shown in 
Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


NuMBER oF Hours Per Day THAT THE 
LIBRARIAN DEVOTES EXCLUSIVELY TO 
LIBRARY WORK 






































Classification of High School 
No. Hours Wscloest Total 
Dail nclassi- 
Y |Is.A.| A | B fied 
1 arene 4 38 26 4 74 
Bs oe sactte 10 21 24 PA 57 
Becewaw 11 21 1 Z 35 
eee 9 9 0 0 18 
Die icoesaees 3 5 0 0 8 
Ose 22 4 1 0 27 
[Boy rene 13 i} 0 0 14 
eee 8 1 0 ‘0 9 
Die eccns meee 0 0 0 0 0 
10 ce 0 2 0 0 2 
Median...| 6.13) 2.61} 2.00 2.00 2.84 
Total 
Schools 
Reporting |80 [192 !52 8 244 








A study of this table indicates that 74 
librarians in the State devote one hour 
daily to the task, while the median for 
Southern Association schools is 6.13 hours; 
for Class ‘‘A’”’ schools, 2.61; for Class ‘‘B”’ 
schools 2 hours; and for the unclassified 








Distinctive Stationery 


$1 00 Envelopes'to Match 91 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service, Note sheets 

6x7 inches, with name and address 
inted in center at top; name and address 





inted on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 





number of years Kentucky has realized 
the wisdom of having every person serving 
in the capacity of high school librarian 
have specific training for the task which 
she is to perform. The number of hours 
of training for the work of a high school 
librarian that each of these individuals 
has had is set forth in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


LIBRARY TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS STATED 
IN TERMS OF SEMESTER Hours 





















































schools it is 2 hours. The median number 
of hours devoted to library work in all the Classification of High School 
high schools of Kentucky is 2.84 hours No. Hours ——| Total 
as Unclassi- 
daily. S.A.| A B fied 
The training of the persons in charge . 
of high school libraries in Kentucky is set vie tree Pe - F = 
forth in Table 4. 10-20...../31 [28 | 7 0 66 
20-30...... 11 1 0 0 12 
TABLE 4 30-40..... : ie i 0 i 
TRAINING OF 7 ScHOOL LIBRARIANS Pore gel : : : 2 1 
ot ee 60-70..... : 1@ {8 1 1 
Degree Held Median... ./14.03} 8.24) 3.33 3.00 8.84 
7 7 19 
Caton Bachelor’s |Master’s| No Total.....- a = : : 
of School Degree Degree | Degree ’ : 
= = : The median number of hours of library 
Southern Ass'n... . 62 2 14 training for the Southern Association high 
ee Penna 5's ie . ’ . schools is 14.03 hours, for the Class ‘‘A”’ 
oc ie Saal 4 0 4 high schools 8.24, for the Class ‘‘B’”’ high 





This table does not include the high 
schools where pupils are serving in the 
capacity of librarians. The average num- 


ber of hours of college training held by 
the 39 individuals who do not hold degrees 
is 76.25. 

But college hours of training do not 
necessarily make a 


librarian. For a 


schools 3.33 hours, and for the unclassified 
group of high schools 3 hours. The 
median number of hours of library training 
for all persons serving as librarians in 
Kentucky is 8.84 hours. 

The institutions that have been respon- 
sible for training the librarians now serving 
in Kentucky high schools may be seen by 
consulting Table 6. 
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TABLE 6 


INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL 


LIBRARIANS WERE TRAINED 











Name of Institution No. Trained 
University of Kentucky................0.. 74 
Western Kentucky Normal School and 

Pench Sy Cr |S ee 36 
Eastern Kentucky Normal School and 

Beacons AGOMe ge. «5 osc sis see w a cierese ae 17 
Murray Normal School and Teachers College. 16 
Peabody College for Teachers............. 13 
Columbia University....................- 9 
EL a a ee tre 8 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C..... 7 
ig Doe ee ee 6 
University of Tlinois..............06..0. 5 
22, OOS ee ee a 
Morehead Teachers College............... 3 
Georgetown (Kentucky).................- 3 
Nebraska State Teachers College.......... 3 
eR AB ie ion'd nisin won ap idisees o Seen 43 





A casual glance at this table will indicate 
that the University of Kentucky has been 
responsible for training the largest group 
of librarians for Kentucky: Next come 
the teachers colleges in Kentucky and the 
Peabody College at Nashville. 

Kentucky has recruited her librarians 
from the teaching personnel of the high 
schools. This is evident when one learns 
the number of years of teaching experience 
of the librarians of the State. The median 
number of years of teaching experience of 
librarians in the State is 4.88 for the Sou- 
thern Association high schools; for the 
Class ‘‘A,” eight years; for Class ‘‘B,”’ 4.75 
years; and for the unclassified, 5.5 years. 
The median number of years for the State 
as a whole is 5.72 years. The number 
of years of experience of librarians in Ken- 
tucky ranges from one to twenty-six years, 
with a median of 2.71 years for the Sou- 
thern Association high schools; 2.78 years 
for the Class ‘‘A’”’ high schools; 2.14 years 
for the Class ‘‘B’’ high schools; 4.0 years 
for the unclassified group, and 2.82 for 
all schools combined. 

The salaries of high school librarians 
range all the way from no salary to 
$2,400, with a median of $1,200 for the 
Southern Association high schools; $1,036.- 
36 for the Class ‘‘A”’ high schools; $1,021.60 
for the Class ‘‘B” high schools; and 
$1,050 for the unclassified high schools. 
The median salary all schools is $1,084.70. 

That Kentucky does not yet have an 
adequately planned program of libraries 
for her high schools, or a properly educated 


staff of people to administer these units, 
is clearly seen from this study. With the 
training programs that are now being 
carried on in the institutions of higher 
learning in Kentucky for the improvement 
of libraries and librarians, the possibility 
for meeting the standards of the Southern 
Association in the Southern Association 
high schools, and improving the standards 
for all other high schools in Kentucky, 
is hopeful. 


REALITY VERSUS IDEALITY 


By Joun H. DRAKE 


Before my class I sat one day 
And talked of things of old; 

Of charging steeds in bloody fray, 
And Robin Hood so bold. 


I led my class through gilded halls 
Enthronged with ladies fair; 

We viewed the crowds at festive balls, 
And saw the nobles there. 


We hid within the Grecian horse 
Outside the Trojan wall, 

And took the city as by force, 
And saw the Trojans fall. 


We sang with minstrels at the courts, 

And heard the jesters’ jokes; 

We joined the throngs at Royal sports 
Where knights exchanged their strokes. 


But one small boy had listless been, 
And scorned our sportive glee. 

His face was thin, his body lean. 

A wretched sight was he! 


I asked of him where we had been 
Down fancy’s dreamy way, 

And what the things that we had seen? 
But nothing could he say. 


When class dismissed I bade him stay, 
And sternly asked him why 

He chose to sit and look away 

And gaze on vacancy. 


With twitching face, and trembling hand, 
He flushed, and looked afraid; 

But when I urged, in harsh demand, 
He blanched, and meekly said: 


“T beg your pardon, sir. Forget 

My seeming thus so rude. 
I—haven’t—had—my—breakfast—yet, 
And—hunger—calls—for—food.”’ 


In hot remorse I blushed for shame 
For judgment harshly passed, 

I took the child, and in His name 

I broke the lengthened fast. 


I, who had reveled in Ideality, : 
Quailed in the presence of stark Reality. 
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“The Greatest Book in the World” 


By FREDERICK W. ASHLEY 
Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress 


The priceless gem of the Vollbehr collec- 
tion is the Gutenberg Bible, the costliest 
piece of printing existing anywhere. Mrs. 
Harkness in 1926 paid for the copy on 
paper, which she gave to Yale University, 
about $120,000. That was known as the 
Melk copy, from the Melk Monastery in 
Austria, which had long owned it. The 
Melk copy is 385 millimeters in height, 
267 in width, and it is on paper. The 
Vollbehr copy is 407 millimeters high, 280 
in width, and it is on vellum. 


In 1911 Henry Huntington bought at 
auction in New York a vellum copy for 
$50,000—the highest price ever paid fora 
book up to that time. It is 8 millimeters 
taller and 10 millimeters wider than the 
Vollbehr copy; it lacked two leaves. The 
Vollbehr copy is complete and perfect. 


On July 3, 1930, when the appropriation 
for the Vollbehr collection was approved, 
the Library of Congress copy was reposing 
in the Benedictine Monastery of St. Paul, 
in the Valley of the Lavant in Carinthia, a 
mountain province in the western part of 
Austria, 150 miles northeast of Venice. 


A Boox TuHat Was “Losv’”’ 


In an old abbey whose recorded history 
reaches back more than 800 years, our 
great book had been carefully guarded 
since 1809, more than 120 years. Before 
that it had been preserved for more than 
300 years in another Benedictine Monastery 
at St. Blasius in the Black Forest which 
had acquired it in Paris soon after publi- 
cation, perhaps as early as 1465. When 
the troubles begun by the French Revolu- 
tion began to spread eastward and armies 
began to cross the Rhine, here only 15 
miles distant, and works of literature and 
art became the prey of invaders, a safer 
place was sought. 


St. Blasius is in the southern part of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, about a 
dozen miles from the border of Switzerland. 
In 1794 the archives and the best books 


of the Monastery were taken into Switzer- 
land; later removed to Upper Austria (the 
records of these wanderings are still pre- 
served). After 15 years migration the 
treasures were taken to St. Paul in the 
Lavant Valley. While at St. Blasius, 
bibliographers who had begun about 1760 
to take special interest in early printed 
Bibles had known about this copy and had 
come from considerable distances to see it. 
But the 15 years of anxiety had taught to 
the Benedictines the lesson of caution. 
Even the best informed bibliographers 
lost track of this copy; even as late as 1886 
one of them suggested in a printed book 
that our Bible must have perished as old 
parchment, used up by the goldsmiths or 
bookbinders in the Black Forest. 

(The bindings of many old volumes are 
made up of parchment that had once been 
leaves in older books or manuscripts. 
Goldsmiths were among the greatest 
“enemies of books,’’ far more destructive 
than bookworms. A _ goldbeater’s mold 
is a collection of about 800 leaves of 
parchment or vellum fixed in a metal 
frame. Between these parchment leaves 
flattened pieces of gold are placed and 
hammered out into gold leaf.) 

The Bible, however, had not perished. 
In 1851, in a description of the rarities 
existing at the St. Paul Monastery, in a 
library journal published at Leipzig, is 
mentioned the Gutenberg 42-line Bible, 
as one of the most beautiful and most 
costly ornaments of the St. Paul library. 
We have long had that journal in the Libra- 
ry of Congress. In 1900 Paul Schwenke, 
one of Germany’s foremost modern bibli- 
ographers, rediscovered it at St. Paul and 
in 1923 he published a learned essay (in his 
book entitled “‘Johann Gutenberg’s 42-line 
Bible’) describing the copy. 


“Ap MULTA SAECULA” 


In 1926 the abbot of St. Paul announced 
in the New Free Press (Vienna) that the 
Bible had been sold to Doctor Vollbehr. 
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Doctor Vollbehr had made a _ contract 
with the abbey authorities for its purchase 
for $150,000. The Austrian government 
then intervened and told the monastery 
that the price must be raised to $250,000. 
Doctor Vollbehr agreed and paid down a 
considerable deposit. When he came to 
settle for it in 1930, heavy interest charges, 
an export tax of $25,000 and other items 
brought his total outlay up to more than 
$300,000. 

As soon as he had seen the bulk of his 
collection of 3,000 volumes safely delivered 
at the Library of Congress, he went to 
Europe to get the book—‘‘Greatest Book 
in the World.” It happened that the 
Librarian of Congress was in Europe, and 
he took advantage of his presence there to 
meet Doctor Vollbehr in St. Paul and saw 
the Bible in the hands of the vener- 
able religious order that had guarded 
it for almost 500 years. The transfer 
of the Bible was the occasion of some 
ceremony, at which Doctor Peissl, of 
the monastery staff, addressing Doctor 
Vollbehr, said in part: ‘‘Dear Doctor, we 
are about to put into your hands the most 
precious jewel of our archives. . ... The 
alienation of this famous work was a 
necessity brought about by a financial 
crisis in consequence of the Great War. 
We hold responsible for this grievous loss 
those who conjured up the World War. As 
our monastery was going to convert the 
book into victuals, you became the saver 
of our lives by its purchase. Special thanks 
are due to you by preserving the book from 
becoming an object of commerce, since 
you are putting it in the Library of Con- 
gress, where it will be a possession forever, 
far more accessible to the world than ever 
before. We congratulate you, dear Doctor, 
and the United States of America upon the 
acquisition of this ‘Book of Books,’ with 
the formula of benediction, ‘Ad multa 
saecula.’ God have you in his keeping.” 


Let No Man SEE It WitHout REVER- 
ENCE 


August 16th witnessed the delivery of 
the Bible to the United States at the 
American Legation in Vienna. Our Minis- 
ter, Mr. Stockton, sealed the books (for 
it is in three volumes), in a water-tight 
metal case, inclosed them in a_ cubical 
trunk, sealed the trunk with the seals of the 
legation, and sent it, for Doctor Putnam, 


by special legation courier to the deck of 
the Leviathan in Cherbourg Harbor, and 
delivered it to Doctor Putnam, who 
brought it across. Two of our people 
brought it to Washington on the day the 
steamship reached New York. 

Back at St. Paul, two days after the 
Bible had started on its way to America, a 
windstorm swept through the Lavant 
Valley and a bolt of lightning striking a 
spire above the monastery made a con- 
siderable breach in it. 


Henry Stevens, the famous American 
book dealer and bibliophile who spent 
most of his life in England, wrote this 
about 1872 to George Brinley, to whom he 
had sold the second Gutenberg Bible to 
come to America. 

“Pray, sir, ponder for a moment and 
appreciate the rarity and importance of 
this precious consignment from the Old 
World to the New. Not only is it the first 
Bible, but it is the first book ever printed. 
It was read in Europe half a century before 
America was discovered. Please suggest 
to your deputy that he uncover his head 
while in the presence of this great book. 
Let no customhouse official or other man, 
in or out of authority, see it without first 
reverently raising his hat. It is not pos- 
sible for many men to touch or even look 
upon a page of a Gutenberg Bible.” 

The text of this Bible is what has been 
called for hundreds of years the ‘‘Vulgate,”’ 
which means the text ‘‘commonly”’ cir- 
culated—the Latin edition, translated 
from the Hebrew, Greek, and earlier Latin 
manuscripts in which various parts of the 
Scriptures had existed from earliest times. 
The Vulgate was the work of the greatest 
scholar of his age, who about the year 
382 A. p. left the luxury and learning of 
Rome where he had been secretary to Pope 
Damasus to spend the rest of his life (about 
thirty-five years) in a monk’s cell in Bethle- 
hem. (He finished his translation about 
the year 404. 4.p.) He was called in Greek, 
Hieronymus, which means ‘‘sacred name.” 
We call him St. Jerome or Jerome. For a 
thousand years his version of the Bible 
existed only in manuscripts of which about 
8,000 are still extant, most of them now 
more than 480 years old, many of them 
very much older. “It is to St. Jerome 
that Europe stands forever indebted for the 
preservation of her spiritual and intellectual 
inheritance from the deluge of northern 
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barbarism. Upon the Vulgate the whole 
literature of Western Europe depended 
from the time Christianity became the 
prevailing religion down to the time of the 
Reformation.” 

It was the Vulgate that Wycliffe trans- 
lated into English (about A. D. 1360), a 
hundred years before Gutenberg made the 
first printed Bible; but Wycliffe’s version 
was not put into print until 1864, over 
500 years after it was translated. The 
Vulgate is the authorized Catholic version 
of the Bible in Latin. It contains the 
Apocrypha as well as the Old Testament 
and the New. Catholics translated it into 
English beginning about 1582 and ending 
in 1610, at Douai in France—whence the 
English Bible for Catholics is frequently 
called the Douai Bible—The Vulgate in 
English. (Modern editions omit the Apoc- 
rypha.) It does not radically differ in 
thought from the King James version of 
1607. 


How Its AcE Is KNown 


England, the country which more than 
any other in after years was to be dis- 
tinguished by its zeal in printing and 
circulating the Bible, was almost the last 
country in Europe in which a Bible in the 
common language of the country was 
printed. The first New Testament in 
English was printed in Cologne in only 
1525, and the first English Bible (the 
whole Bible) to be printed in England 
came from the press of James Nycolson 
in London, in 1537. 

It is to be expected that the first book 
printed will be found to differ from the 
books that followed it. The Gutenberg 
Bible differs in that it gives no information 
as to the time when it was printed or the 
place or the printer. It has no title 
page, no colophon (or closing statement 
giving some of the information usually 
found on a title page). Its 641 pages are 
unnumbered; they are without catchwords 
to show the sequence of the pages. 

How, then, do we know its age? 

There exists in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale in Paris a copy of this Bible in two 
volumes, at the end of each of which the 
rubricator has left note that he finished 
illuminating and binding the second volume 
on Assumprion Day (August 15), 1456, 
and the first volume on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day (August 24), 1456. (St. Bartholo- 
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mew’s Day in Paris—116 years before the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day in 
1572. What ages in the history of man 
have passed since then!) Therefore, it is 
certain that the printing of the book was 
finished before those dates.—Reprinted 
from School Life, November 1931. 


MURRAY’S RECORD ENROLLMENT 


Breaking all previous records for spring 
registration, 1,076 students have enrolled 
in Murray State College for the semester 
beginning February 1, 1932. This number 
represents an increase of 18.2 per cent over 
the 910 who had registered at a correspond- 
ing period last spring. With the mid- 
semester enrollment in April, the total 
registration for this semester will reach 
over 1,200. 


Including the training school’s registra- 
tion of 362 the total number of students 
on the campus now is 1,438 and is expected 
to surpass the 1,600 mark in April. Febru- 
ary 8th was the last day to register for 
maximum credit, and February 23rd is the 
last date to enroll for limited credit. 
Mid-term registration begins April 4th. 


In the fall of 1923, Murray opened its 
doors with an enrollment of eighty-nine. 
In the fall of 1931, eight years later, there 
were 1,021 students, making an increase 
of 1,046.1 per cent. 


Murray is no longer a “normal” school 
in theory or in fact; it is a full-fledged 
State Teachers College, granting degrees 
with or without teacher’s certificates. It 
has the highest rating in the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
Southern Association of Colleges, the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties, and in the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association. 


In its eight and one-half years of advance- 
ment it has had two presidents: Dr. J. W. 
Carr, now dean, and Dr. Rainey T. Wells. 
It has a faculty of approximately eighty 
instructors. 


Discipline and the Recovery 
From Wrongdoing 


By Dr. C. E. RuGH 


The significance and importance of 
authority and obedience in social affairs 
in general and particularly in education 
is slowly emerging. Authority is defined 
as the power and right of a person or 
institution to initiate and direct a plan of 
action for another person or institution. 
Obedience is the acceptance of this plan 
of action. The primordial or original form 
is that of parents and children in the family. 
The other extreme and the one most easily 
analyzed is the military form found in an 
army. Between these two extremes there 
are many variations in form and rigidity. 





Dr. C. E. RuGH 


Discipline accounts for orderliness or 
disorder in: group or social procedure. 
Dr. Meyer of Johns Hopkins defines disci- 
pline as “‘the fine art of making disciples. 
A disciple is a follower.” ‘Democracy is 
the progress of all through all under the 
leadership of the wisest and the best,’ 
says Mazzini. Leadership is a pragmatic 
substitute for autocratic authority. 

In a democratic procedure at its best 
every good citizen, whether in a family, 
industry, church, state, or school, follows 
the recognized plan and program of pro- 


cedure for each particular event. Those 
who do not follow are at least ‘‘wayward,” 
not in the ‘‘way”’ if not actively disobedient 
or rebellious. The discipline of a person 
or group means the orderliness of procedure 
in an event. A disciplined pupil, or class, 
or school follows an orderly plan and 
program. A good disciplinarian is good 
by virtue of the fact that those under 
authority obey. The final estimate of 
goodness of course depends upon the good- 
ness of the plan and program of those in 
authority. 

1. If the sanctions of authority are 
founded in power in any respect disrespect- 
ful to personal and institutional rights then 
obedience is motivated by fear and dis- 
obedience and rebellion always imminent. 

2. If the sanctions of authority are 
imminent in good judgment and a respect 
for the personal and institutional rights of 
all concerned then the obedience is moti- 
vated by faith in the goodness of the judg- 
ment of those in authority. In this case 
obedience is the appropriation of the excel- 
lence of another, and disobedience is due to 
lack of insight. 

3. If the sanctions of authority are 
intelligent, good will bent on discovering 
and recognizing the personal and institu- 
tional rights of every person and institution 
concerned, then obedience is motivated by 
fellowship and the joint experience is crea- 
tive of both personality and institutional 
progress. Under these circumstances and 
conditions disobedience or wrongdoing 
does not occur. If conflicts do arise, and 
in an evolving world they do, the difficulty 
is not in lack of good will but in lack of 
wisdom and the remedies or sources of 
recovery are evident. 


RIGHT AND WRONG, AND Wuy? 


Here we are in the awful presence of the 
most critical problem of modern ethics. 
Obviously it cannot be solved here. 

In a most significant sense right action 
is behavior obeying rightfully constituted 
authority. That is, it is such reciprocal 
responses as insure and secure human 
welfare, personal and institutional. The 
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principles of right action are functional 
rather than formal. They must induce 
survival, development, and _ triumphant 
living. 

Conversely, wrongdoing is disobedience 
of rightfully constituted authority. That 
is, the reciprocating responses defeat that 
triumphant living which induces personal 
development and institutional progress. 


RECOVERY FROM WRONGDOING 


When wrongdoing does occur, what is 
to be done about it and who is to do it? 

Here we are in the awful presence of the 
worst scandal in modern civilization. The 
worst failure in modern civilization is the 
attempt to solve the problem of wrong- 
doing by punishment. 

In practically all the literature on 
authority and obedience it is assumed that 
the power and right of authority implies 
the power and right to ‘“‘inflict and admin- 
ister penalties for disobedience.” The 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
(Monroe) defines punishment ‘The inflic- 
tion of pain or other penalty upon a 
person for the violation of a regulation or 
command.”’ This definition conforms to 
the legal definition which uses the terms 
“laws or customs’’ instead of ‘regulation 
or command.” The literature of penology 
and punishment has all been written from 
the standpoint of criminology, and is about 
as conglomerate a mess as the practices. 
About the worst piece is the recent ‘‘History 
of Punishment,’’ by Harry Elmer Barnes, 
dedicated to Clarence Darrow. As defined 
and as administered there is no place in 
education for punishment. The continuing 
failure of punishment should have brought 
intelligent persons to that conclusion. 
The recent discovery of the nature and 
function of pain (see the works of Edinger) 
has shown the impossibility of another 
inflicting pain as penalty. Painisremedial, 
not retributive and functions where the 
“break is.’ Herbert Spencer seems to 
have been the first to see the light. He 
said, ‘‘Punishment must be of the nature 
of the offense and proportioned to it.’ 
However he did not enlighten us on the 
nature of offense. 


Some hundreds of ‘‘wrongdoings” of 


children seem to justify the following clas- 
sifications of conditions and causes. 

1. Because of ignorance of what is 
right action. 
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2. Because of carelessness or thought- 
lessness. 

3. Because of wilfulness—in opposition 
to authority. 

Interesting enough if you ask teachers or 
parents for which of these should children 
be punished invariably they say for wilful 
disobedience. 

If, however, the correct question is 
asked, ‘‘From which of these wrongdoings 
should children recover,’ they always 
answer correctly—“from all of them.” If 
we assume the position that a wrong act 
to be wrong is the response of a responsible 
agent then the whole case is placed in the 
realm of the will and can be interpreted 
educationally. The ignorant agent does 
wrong because of not knowing how to act. 
He must recover from this ignorance. The 
careless, thoughtless agent must recover 
from his thoughtlessness. The little rebel 
must recover from his rebellion. 

According to this theory the wrongdoer 
in every case must be the agent of his own 
recovery. The parent or teacher is coun- 
selor and helper, not a punisher. 

The procedure is simpler than it might 
seem. 
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1. The ignorant will must be educated. 

2. The careless will must be gotten 
under control. 

3. The rebellious will must be reversed, 

From the fifth grade up the following 
procedure is sound and effective. 

1. The wrongdoer writes out an account 
of his conduct. Persons are usually more 
truthful and more thoughtful in writing 
thaninoralexpression. They cannot deny 
the statements. 

2. The second section of the written 
paper is a discussion of the effect of this 
conduct upon self, group, and institution of 
which the agent is a member. 

3. The third section may be worked out 
under the heading—‘‘what I propose to do 
to restore and keep myself in good and 
regular standing in this class, or school, or 
institution.” 

In such an account the parent or teacher 
can discover the abilities and disposition 
of the agent. Ordinarily it takes from 
three to four writings to get the account 
and contract in acceptable form. This 
procedure is psychologically sound. 

In the school in which this technique was 
discovered and developed the following 
printed form has been used. 


On the front of the page are three state- 
ments. 


1. A full and accurate account of my case. 

2. Effect of my conduct upon myself—my class 
and the school. 

3. What I propose to do to recover and keep 
myself in good and regular standing. 


Approval of MNES Cosco cehiets 

Approval of PRUMMIDANS sss occa d 

Approval of (ee ae ee 

DisanOVed HECAMEE 5 5... 55 esse scene cas 
Teacher. 


This printed form helps the garrulous 
teacher keep quiet and let the pupil do it. 


The whole process of wrongdoing and 
recovery is beautifully and completely ex- 
hibited in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Luke 15). Five stages of breaking with 
rightfully constituted authority are noted— 


1. “Father, give me the share of the 
property that falls to me.” 


2. Sold off everything and went abroad 
to a distant land. 

3. Squandered his 
living. 

4. Attached himself to a citizen of the 
distant land. 

5. Sent to the field to feed swine—down 
to animal level. 


means in loose 


RECOVERY 

1. Came to himself 
senses— Moffat). 

2. I will be up and off to my father 
—Repentance. 

3. I will say to him, “I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee’’—Confes- 
sion. 

4. “T don’t deserve to be called a son, 
make me like one of your hired men”’ 
—Restitution. 

5. Bring the best robe and put on him 
—Consecration. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the scar of the prodigal’s conduct remained 
in the family. The prodigal was not 
restored to brotherhood with the elder son. 
It should also be noted that the father said 
tothisson: ‘All I haveis yours.” 

This procedure of recovery may be thus 
diagramed: 


(came to his 


Counselor 
Establishment of diplo- 
matic relations. 
Approval or disapproval 
of confession. 
Forgiveness. 
Fellowship. A new start. 
It is obvious from the above treatment 
that there is no place for ‘‘corporal punish- 
ment.” It is degrading both to ‘“‘punisher”’ 
and ‘“‘punished.” It is the last resort of 
those who do not know what else to do. 
A child or pupil in active rebellion may 
need to be knocked down to be gotten in a 
state of submission where and when the 
recovering process may be put into action, 
but this corporal procedure is only the 
beginning of recovery and indeed may make 
recovery possible. It is also obvious that 
suspension and expulsion from school is not 
solution. It may be necessary for the sake 
of the school but it does not reform the 
wrongdoer. It is only passing the buck, 
and a poor pass at that. 


Genuine recovery from wrongdoing 


Wrongdoer 
1. Repentence 


2. Confession 


3. Restitution 
4. Consecration 


restores the wrongdoer to his better self, 
to his group, and to society. 
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Common Errors in High School 
English 


By Mrs. SHERMAN G. CRAYTON 


How well do the high school pupils of 
Kentucky write? To what extent have 
they mastered the technical problems of 
sentence structure and punctuation? Do 
they strive for nicety in form? What are 
their most prevalent difficulties? The 
evidence which I have examined is quite 
inadequate for answering these questions 
conclusively. It consists of twenty essays 
chosen at random from the eighty-one 
which were submitted for competition in 
the State essay-writing contest of the 
George Washington Bicentennial program. 


We presume that the essays at hand 
represent superior rather than average 
high school work, since each high school 
was asked to submit the best essay offered 
by any of its pupils. The high quality 
of the papers would bear out this assump- 
tion. There is evidence of careful and 
extensive reading, discretion in the selection 
of materials, and superior ability in organi- 
zation and phrasing. 


I have examined only the technical errors 
in these papers, not because I consider 
form of greatest importance, but because it 
should be mastered first. To locate and 
classify all of the formal errors is a difficult 
task. Few of the rules governing form 
are hard and fast; standards of good usage 
change; and some variation in opinion 
is often allowable. For these reasons I 
have noted only those errors which violate 
the written rules of a standard authority. 
I shall indicate sixteen types of errors 
evident in the papers, quote sentences to 
illustrate, and in most cases quote from the 
New Handbook of Composition *, by Edwin 
C. Woolley, the rule violated. 


I admit that a great many rules govern- 
ing punctuation are qualified by such 
adverbs as usually or generally. In such 
instances it would be hard for any one to 
say whether my criticisms are justly made. 
When, however, I quote examples to which 
such rules might apply, I merely mean to 
say that I see no reason for taking exception 
to the rule in this case. 


1 New York, D. C. Heath and Company, 1926. ce 
2 Thisis the article number of the rulein the New Handbook of Composition. 
out this article. 


Let us begin with the uses of the comma. 


1. ‘‘Use the comma to set off apposi- 
tives” (221)2. This rule was violated six 
times in the title ‘‘Washington the Farmer 
at Mount Vernon,” in spite of the fact 
that correct punctuation was used in the 
mimeographed list of titles distributed to 
the schools. Other violations of this 
rule are: 


John his step-son married and had several 
children. She had two children Nellie and John 
who went with her to Mount Vernon. 


(Number of such errors, 11) 


2. “Use the comma ordinarily to 
separate co-ordinate clauses joined by one 
of the pure conjunctions, and, for, but, or, 
neither, nor” (221f). 


Wrong: In the midst of war Washington would 
write orders to the men whom he had left in charge 
at home but he knew that crops and cattle could 
not do their best in the absence of the master. 


(Number of such errors, 24) 


3. A note appended to the above rule 
applies to a number of sentences in these 
essays. “This rule concerns only co- 
ordinate clauses joined by conjunction; 
it does not refer to a clause containing a 
compound predicate of two verbs’’ (221f). 

Vrong: / ‘peri 
wn _ ao yaya 3 - seed, and experimented 

Wrong: We rise early, and breakfast at noon. 


(Number of such errors, 22) 


4. The punctuation of the introductory 
adverbial clause is governed by the follow- 
ing rule: ‘Use the comma, as a rule, to set 
off a dependent clause preceding its princi- 
pal clause” (221g). 


Wrong: When he had his family coat of arms 
made he asked that they engrave on the book 
plate around the emblem a few spears of wheat. 

(Number of such errors, 4) 


3 ‘The adverbial clause which follows 
its principal clause is governed by a con- 


This system of reference will be used through- 
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tinuation of the same rule. “When the 
dependent clause follows the principal 
clause, a comma is not necessary if the 
clause is restrictive, but a comma is usually 
required if the clause is non-restrictive” 
(221g). In the following sentence the 
second comma is unnecessary: 


Washington had hundreds of young seedling 
trees, and he often did grafting with his own hands, 
when he was able to get improved stocks which 
interested him. 


(Number of such errors, 2) 


6. ‘Use a comma, usually, to set off an 
introductory adverbial phrase containing 
a verb. One not containing a_ verb 
should usually not be followed by any 
mark of punctuation” (221h). The second 
part of this rule applies to the sentence— 


On his great estates, Washington employed very 
large labor forces. 


(Number of such errors, 13) 


7. “A non-restrictive relative clause 
should be set off by the comma; a restrictive 
relative clause should not be set off by a 
comma’”’ (224a). 


Wrong: He loved the beauty of Mount Vernon 
which in its dignity and gracious simplicity ex- 
pressed the personality of America’s greatest 
agriculturist. 


(Number of such errors, 11) 


8. “In a series of the form a, b, and c, 
a comma should precede the conjunction”’ 
(223). This rule was among those most 
frequently violated, although I believe 
it to be one of the easiest to master. The 
difficulty may lie in the fact that good 
usage permitted the omission of the comma 
before the conjunction until recently. The 
following sentence illustrates the obso- 
lete form which many of these pupils are 
still using: 


He visited the neighboring farms, watched the 
growing crops and thoroughly enjoyed himself. 


I found three sentences which indicate 
that little attention was given to this 
detail, for both systems appear in single 
papers. Oneexampleis: 


He tried different breeds of hogs, improved his 
cattle and sheep industry and turned to the raising 
of chickens, turkeys, geese, and ducks. 


(Number of such errors, 19) 


9. “Guard against the use of commas 
where they are not necessary. Especially, 
do not put a comma between a verb and its 
subject”’ (227). 


Objectionable: The Washington who to us is 
most charming, is neither the flawless and infallible 
man which history depicts, nor yet the degraded 
and_ self-ambitious man _ that _ political enemies 
describe him to be; but the human man with his 
human weaknesses and human virtues. 


(Number of such errors, 20) 


10. ‘Do not use a comma _ between 
co-ordinate independent clauses that are 
not joined by one of the pure conjunctions. 
Use a semicolon if it is rhetorically desir- 
able to indicate close relationship between 
the clauses; otherwise, use the period. 
This error is an inexcusable fault in writing, 
because . . . . it shows inability to recog- 
nize what constitutes a sentence’ (230). 


Wrong: He kept records of all his dealings, his 
library was full of account books. 


Wrong: The King of Spain, Charles III, sent 
him two jacks, one died on the way but the other 
arrived safely. 


Instructors in a number of leading 
universities are engaged in a war against 
this particular error, which they call the 
“comma splice’ or the “comma fault.” 
In the University of Kentucky any fresh- 
man composition containing only one such 
error is given a failing grade. Such a 
measure is undoubtedly stringent, but it 
is justified by the fact that there are very 
few students who cannot overcome the 
“comma fault”’ if they give attention to it. 


(Number of such errors, 5) 


11. ‘“‘Usethesemicolon between clauses 
of a compound sentence that are joined by 
one of the conjunctive adverbs...” 
(231b). 


Wrong: Fresh lands were both plentiful and 
cheap, therefore there was no urgent call for soil 
conservation. 


(Number of such errors, 4) 


12. ‘‘Use the semicolon to separate two 
or more co-ordinate members of a simple 
or complex sentence when those members, 
or some of them, have commas within 
themselves”’ (231d). 


Wrong: When public duty called him, he always 
responded, but as soon as released, he was happy to 
return to the farm. 


(Number of such errors, 3) 
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13. A type of error which might easily 
be corrected was in the representation of 
numbers. ‘Do not spell out dates, street 
numbers, page numbers, or numbers of 
divisions (parts, chapters, paragraphs, 
sections, rules, etc) of a book or document” 
(270). 


(Number of violations of this rule, 17) 


14. Faults in sentence structure which 
destroy unity or clarity, 27. 


15. Misspelled words, 17. 


16. It was possible to discuss and clas- 
sify separately only a few of the types of 
mistakes found in these essays. In a 
group of miscellaneous errors you may 
imagine various errors in diction—the 
wrong preposition used in an idiom, im- 
proper hyphenation, the adverb used 
for the adjective, and the mistaken use of 
cardinal for ordinal numerals. There are 
also scattering faults in capitalization, in 
verb forms, and in possessives, as well as 
perhaps fifty errors which are obviously 
due to carelessness. 


(Number of such errors, 71) 


On inquiring into the distribution of 
these 270 errors among the 20 essays, I 
find that the number of errors per essay 
ranges from 1 to 35, the median being 13, 
and the mean 13.5. 


In discussing these problems, I have 
dealt almost wholly with rules, a very 
unpopular thing todo. Dogmatic teaching 
has suffered from modern theories of ‘‘free 
expression.”’ But dogma still has its place 
in composition work. No good system 
of rules is designed to change the standard 
of good usage. Its function is rather to 
describe the usage most prevalent among 
the best writers. The fact that many 
writers of first rank violate one or more 
of the established principles does not 
invalidate these principles. When a writer 
attains high distinction through unusual 
abilities, he is granted a certain freedom in 
the application of rules. High school 
pupils of composition need the help of 
definite principles. When these are 


thoroughly mastered, and through practice 
have been converted into habits, the young 
writer, no longer shackled by disabilities 
in technique, is in a position to make real 
progress in the art of composition. 


The earlier these shackles can be cast 
off, the better. I know a young man, a 
candidate for the Master of Arts degree in 
English, who has not yet acquired the 
essential abilities in composition. Four 
times his thesis has been sent back to him 
for the correction of errors in writing. 
Many of these errors were simple matters 
of punctuation and spelling or inaccuracies 
in the copying of quotations. The puzzling 
thing about this case is that the young man 
has received almost every distinction in 
scholarship that is offered to under- 
graduates. 


The task of teaching the technique of 
writing is out of all proportion to the diffi- 
culty that the subject matter would seem 
to warrant. Two possible causes for this 
fact are that the subject is not easy to 
motivate and that there is often an inade- 
quate foundation in grammar. 


These high school papers would indicate, 
however, that some thorough teaching and 
some good hard drill on the essentials of 
writing would not comeamiss. It certainly 
would save the pupil who goes on to college 
the disagreeable process of learning what 
he should have mastered in the secondary 
school. 


The following list of sentences taken 
from the twenty essays may illustrate 
further the types of error prevalent, or it 
may provide teaching material. 


1. The fairfaxes who were neighbors of Washing- 
ton, were often his guests. 

2. The next day, being stormy, he spent indoors 
with his family. 

3. He enlarged the house, built porches, set 
out shrubs, trees and planted a variety of flowers. 

4. Twice a year he sent to London for farm 
implements, clothing for the family and negroes; 
household necessities; books and toys for the 
children. 

5. Not many Virginia farmers raised sheep 
but, in 1758, Washington’s overseer reported 
sixty-eight and forty-eight young sheep. 

Washington was living today, what kind 
of crops would he raise? 

Many hearts are filled with patriotism for 
two hundred years ago George Washington, the 
father of our country was born in Mount Vernon, 
Virginia. 

8. He records the labors of his servants, the 
varieties of seed planted, growing conditions, 
fertilizers used, and details of every kind, and 
description. 

On February twenty-second, seventeen hun- 
dred thirty-two the little town of Fredericksburg 
grew in population, a son was born to Augustine 
Washington, one of Virginia’s wealthiest plantation 
owners. 
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Attend Summer Courses of the Mexico National University, 
the oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal surroundings in coo) 
Mexico City. Credits recognized in the States. 
Living expenses, being in Mexican money, are most economical. 
Fast excellent train service. Reduced summer round trip 
fares. 
For Attractive aoeey a re Wate to: 
P. de HOYOS, G.A 

senteienl Railways of ‘Mexico, 

225 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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6 COUNTRIES $175 ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
9 COUNTRIES $245 SEA. Send for New Booklet 
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10. The result was a plow, which we cali a 
barrel plow now, which was more like a seed drill 
than a plow. 

11. From his diaries, it is learned that in seven- 
teen hundred ninety he sowed luzerne, now called 
alfalfa. 

12. Two centuries ago in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, the man, known the world over as Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished person, was born ot illus- 
trious parents. 

13. At an early age the stalwart young man was 
owner and overseer of an immense farm of eight 
thousand acres, which was tilled by happy-go-lucky 
darkies who sang as they went about their work, 
which they did ‘‘accordin’ to Marse George’s 
‘fotched on’ ideas of scientific farmin’.”’ 

14. Washington was known at home and abroad 
for his successful farming and was highly pleased 
when the King of Spain presented to him, a jack, 
with which he produced the first mules ever raised 
in America. 

15. Rastus must prepare shoes for the whole 
colony, while Mammy and her ebony daughters 
spun scores of yards of gay-colored cloth for the 
cold days that must come. 

16. Next he built spacious barns, and divided 
his plantation into five separate farms, each with 
its own buildings and slaves. 

17. Washington was not a farmer, merely as a 
hobby, but put himself into it body and soul. 

18. Will we hold high that heritage which 
Washington has given to us, or will we at this great 
crisis of the whole world, let it fall in the dust at 
our feet. 

19. His sheep furnished mutton, and woolen 
cloth and his hogs furnished meat. 

20. He employed many scientific plans in the 
managing of his farm, such as, exact surveys, 
rotation of crops, studying fertilizers, and analyzing 
plant diseases. 

21. He was practical, but he required beautiful, 
as well as beneficial surroundings. 

22. He kept records of all his dealings, his 
library was full of account books. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


The annual convention of the National 
Education Association will convene in 
Atlantic City June 25th to July ist. 
Surely there is no city in the country better 
equipped to serve the convention. The 
Auditorium and Convention Hall here is 
the largest in the world. It cost $15,000,000 
and occupies seven acres of ground, all of 
which borders on the famous boardwalk. 
Announcements indicate that hotel rates 
will be lowered for the period of the 
convention. The annual meeting will 
mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
organization. A large number of delegates 
are expected to be present. 


The railroads have granted a fare of 
one and one-half round trip confined to the 
same route going and coming. Identi- 
fication certificates are necessary to secure 
this rate. They will be supplied from this 
office on request. Summer tourist rates 
may also be secured. 


Reservations may be made through Mr. 
A. H. Skean, Secretary, Hotel Committee, 
National Education Association, 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. Since repre- 


sentatives for the State Association are to 
be selected from among those attending 
the Atlantic City meeting, this office will 
appreciate having names of all who expect 
to attend the meeting. 


R. E. Wiiitams, State Director. 
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Higher Education In Kentucky In 
The Light of Current Economic 
Conditions 


By Dr. LEo M. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Director of the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky 


It is exceedingly difficult for one as- 
sociated with the schools of Kentucky to 
view dispassionately the events that have 
transpired during the past few weeks. One 
month ago the Legislature closed its 1932 
session with song and general levity and ten 
days later the legislative program was com- 
pleted by the governor. Now we stop, 
take stock, and ask ourselves what the 
results have been in general and with 
special reference to education. 


It would require extreme prejudice indeed 
to claim that the State or any of its non- 
political institutions have to any consider- 
able extent benefited by the proceedings of 
the past three months. Sincere, but not 
altogether judicious, efforts to cope with 
current economic distress have left the 
State at large in little better condition than 
it was previously and in addition the schools, 
one of the principal means by which a demo- 
cratic society may perpetuate itself, have 
been sacrificed to an extent that most of us 
would have deemed impossible a year ago. 

And for what reason? This is, indeed, a 
difficult question to answer. It may be 
argued that economy was imperative, and 
that reduced expenditures by the State were 
essential if we were ever to emerge from the 
general industrial and economic depression 
which now prevails. This may or may not 
beso. Iam not an economist and cannot, 
therefore, answer the question. I do be- 
lieve, however, that there is something 
strangely inconsistent in the wholesale 
reduction of the salaries of people in the 
name of economy, the while we proclaim 
that all must spend more and more if the 
situation is ever to be improved. 

But even assuming that reduced expendi- 
tures by the State are essential to our 
return to economic normalcy, what possible 


support can there be for forcing the schools 
to carry the load that has been imposed 
upon them? No sensible schoolman any- 
where would claim for one instant that the 
teacher or school administrator as an indivi- 
dual should protit while others suffer. If 
reduced expenditures are essential to 
economic recovery, the schools must, of 
course, bear their fair share of the burden, 
but the point that seems to have been over- 
looked entirely in Kentucky is the fact that 
a fair share of the burden is not the entire 
burden, nor is it even a major part of it. 

If it could be shown that the schools of 
the State have been amply provided for in 
the past, and that there has been an un- 
necessarily large burden borne by the people 
for education, then we might perhaps find 
justification for reasonable reductions for 
such service in our State and local budgets. 
Can such a situation be demonstrated? It 
cannot. It is, in fact, not difficult to show 
that opposite conditions have, in general, 
prevailed. 

You are all sufficiently familiar with the 
general position that Kentucky has main- 
tained in educational rankings recently pub- 
lished that I need not again call your 
attention to that specific fact. On the 
other hand, comparative data on expendi- 
tures disclosed by these rankings are 
probably not so generally known. With re- 
spect to average expenditure per child in 
attendance the State in 1930 ranked forty- 
second. For average expenditure per child 
of school age the rank was forty-four; for 
average expenditure for teachers employed, 
forty-two; for expenditure per pupil for 
purposes other than teacher salaries, forty- 
four; and for expenditures per teacher for 
salaries, thirty-five.! 


*Read before the College Section of the Annual Convention of the Kentucky Education Association, April, 1932. 
1Frank M. Phillips. ‘Educational Rank of States, 1930,”" American School Board Journal, 84:25-29, February, 1932, 
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The per capita cost for each pupil in 
average daily attendance in the public 
schools of the country was $109.40 in 1929- 
1930. For Kentucky the comparable ex- 
penditure was $53.15. Only seven states 
ranked lower than our State in this respect, 
while in thirty-one of the forty-nine systems 
the cost exceeded $100 as compared to Ken- 
tucky’s expenditure of only slightly more 
than half this amount.? A recent report on 
teachers’ salaries for cities of varying sizes 
shows Kentucky ranking as low as forty- 
third in one instance and in no case above 
thirty-eighth.% 

With respect to the support of its institu- 
tions of higher learning it could, I think, be 
shown that the State has made no better 
showing in the past than it has for its 
elementary and secondary schools. For 
instance, the average salary for full pro- 
fessors at the University of Kentucky before 
decreases occurred was $382 less than the 
average for all land grant colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. Other facts 
might easily be cited which, like those just 
mentioned, should demonstrate to even the 
most skeptical that the educational system 
of Kentucky has not in the past been 
supported in a manner comparable with 
the support given in a majority of the other 
states of the nation. Such accomplish- 
ments as have been made by the schools of 
Kentucky, and there have been many; are 
certainly not the result of generous financial 
aid from the people of the State. 

It will be argued, of course, that Ken- 
tucky’s wealth and income are not suffi- 
ciently large to permit her to give the 
schools the support given in other states 
without assuming an impossible burden of 
taxation. Let us again examine the facts. 
Some evidence regarding the relative tax 
burden borne by Kentucky is available in 
comparisons of tax rates with wealth and 
income. In 1928, according to data fur- 


nished by Stauffer in his study of taxation, 


*Frank M. Phillips. ‘Educational Rank of States, 1930,"’ American School Board Journal, 84:25-29, February, 1932. 

‘Salaries in City School Systems, 1930-31. 
1931; pp. 186, 192 and 198. 

‘William H, Stauffer. 


SIbid. 
*Frank M. Phillips. ‘“Edicaticnal Rank of States, 1930," American School Board Journal, 84:25-29, February, 1932, 


Taxation in Virginia. 


the total State and local taxes of Kentucky 
represented 1.74 per cent of her total 
estimated wealth.* This ratio was identi- 
cal with that if the United States as a whole 
and was exceeded by fourteen of the forty- 
eight states. In other words, when wealth 
was employed as a measure of ability, four- 
teen states were carrying heavier burdens of 
taxation than was Kentucky, and among 
those fourteen was a generous sprinkling of 
states of great wealth such as Massachu- 
setts, New York, Michigan, California, and 
Texas. 

When income is employed as a measure of 
ability our State makes even a _ poorer 
showing.> In 1928 the total State and local 
taxes of this Commonwealth represented 
6.23 per cent of the estimated income for 
that year, while for the United States as a 
whole the ratio was 7.3 per cent. Thirty- 
six of the forty-eight states were paying tax 
totals which represented heavier burdens 
when judged in terms of their incomes than 
was Kentucky. 

When the burden for education alone is 
considered, conditions are not different. 
The per capita of population cost for public 
schools for the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia was $19.55 in 1930. 
For Kentucky the figure was $8.77 and in 
this respect only four states ranked lower. 
In Nevada the per capita cost for public 
schouls was $32.07, or approximately four 
times that of Kentucky. Twenty-seven of 
the forty-nine state systems of education 
had less wealth back of each dollar spent for 
public schools purposes than did Kentucky 
and were therefore, making greater sacri- 
fices. Only three states of the forty-eight 
had a smaller cost per adult for public 
schools than did Kentucky.© When the 
measure of effort to support schools was the 
index of the percentage relationship of 
school costs to income, the figure for our 
State was 83.6 as compared to the base of 
one hundred for the nation as a whole. For 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. IX, No. 3, May, 


The Century Company, New York, 1931. 
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only twelve states of the forty-nine was the 
index lower than in Kentucky.’ 

Is it not, in the light of such figures, 
somewhat absurd to argue that Kentucky 
has been bearing an excessive burden for 
education? But there are still other facts 
that should be mentioned. According to 
figures prepared by the National Education 
Association, the cost of public schools (ele- 
mentary, secondary and collegiate) in Ken- 
tucky in 1928 was only 17.83 per cent of the 
total expenditures for passenger automo- 
biles. The figure for the entire United 
States as a whole was 19.59 per cent and 
thirty-one of the forty-nine states made a 
better showing than that made by Ken- 
tucky.® 

More conclusive, perhaps, than all the 
evidence thus far presented are, however, 
comparisons of costs for general govern- 
ment with expenditures for education. 

A recent study by Mosher and Polak 
furnishes interesting information of this 
nature.? For the United States as a whole 
the average compensation for all state 
employees in general administration was 
$1,518 while the average for all those 
serving in State Department and in state- 
supported institutions of learning was 
$1,750. Contrast with these figures the 
comparable data for the State of Kentucky. 
In 1926, the year for which all the data were 
reported, the average compensation in 
general administration in Kentucky was 
$2,210, or $692 in excess of the average for 
the nation. At the same time the average 
compensation in education was $1,286 or 
$464 less than the nation’s average. In 
average compensation for employees in 
general administration only two states, Ala- 
bama and Wyoming, ranked higher than 
Kentucky. The State’s average compensa- 
tion in education was, on the other hand, 
lower than all states with the exception of 
three. While the figures employed in this 
study are not as recent as could be desired, 
there is little reason for believing that the 
relative positions of the states would be 
altered much if a similar study were made 
of conditions for the current year. More- 
over, the data can hardly be described as 
educational propaganda since they were 
derived by students of citizenship and 
public affairs with a view to showing the 


general unsatisfactory status of the public 
servant rather than for the purpose of con- 
trasting expenditures for general adminis- 
tration and education. 

Stauffer’s recent study, previously re- 
ferred to, likewise provides evidence of the 
discrepancy between Kentucky expendi- 
tures for general government and for educa- 
tion.!° Eight states selected ‘‘because of 
certain similarities in one or more of the 
factors of area, population, wealth and 
economic and industrial status,’’ were com- 
pared with respect to per capita costs of the 
various divisions of the State Government 
for the year 1929. These states were 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Kentucky. The per capita cost of general 
government for Kentucky was, according 
to this author, $1.19. The nearest ap- 
proach to this figure among the other seven 
states was $1.06 in West Virginia, while in 
North Carolina and Indiana the per capita 
expenditure for this purpose was as low as 
54 cents. For the entire United States the 
figure was $1.05, or 14 cents lower than in 
Kentucky. For education, on the other 
hand, Kentucky expended $3.70 per capita 
as compared to $5.95 for Virginia, $6.13 for 
Wisconsin and $4.64 for the United States 
as a whole. Only three of the eight states 
spent less per capita for education than did 
Kentucky. 

Additional statistical evidence hardly 
seems necessary. Kentucky has not in the 
past supported its educational institution as 
many other states have, nor can it justifiably 
evade the charge by claiming poverty and 
excessive tax burdens. The schools of this 
State have at all levels been severely pena- 
lized for no really valid reason, and it seems 
not unfair to come to one of two conclu- 
sions. Either the people of Kentucky do 
not appreciate the value of education and 
therefore do not wish to support their 
institutions of learning or they have been 
deceived and misrepresented by political, 
personal, and other equally selfish interests. 
In the light of recent events, I am inclined 
to believe that the people as a whole are not 
entirely to blame, except as they may have 
failed to make effective use of the ballot. 

What meaning do the events of the past 
few weeks have for higher education? With 


< pegtinn in Public Education, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. VIII, No. 4, September, 1930. 


Ww. illiam E. Mosher and Sophie Polak. 


Municipal Review, Supplement to January, 1932, Number. 
William H, ‘Stauffer. Taxation in Virginia. The Century Company, New York, 1931. 


“Extent Costs and Significance of Public Employmentinthe United States,” National 
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respect to actual financial losses, the balanc- 
ing of budgets, salary payments, etc., I can- 
not, of course, speak with any authority. 
These are problems for which our college 
and university administrators must find 
solutions. In certain other respects, how- 
ever, it is not difficult to make predictions. 
The unnecessary penalties that have been 
imposed upon the State institutions of 
higher learning cannot mean other than a 
grave loss of morale and a consequent de- 
crease in the efficiency of the work done. I 
have, in general, the highest confidence in 
the professional-mindedness of men and 
women engaged in higher education in Ken- 
tucky, but it will take courage indeed for 
even the most sincere to carry on in the 
future as they have in the past. It seems 
not unreasonable to believe that as condi- 
tions improve elsewhere able men and 
women will be drawn to institutions in 
other states where salaries are higher and 
where there is evidence that their efforts 
are more fully appreciated. 

Supplies, equipment, and teaching and 
research materials will necessarily not be 
provided in sufficient quantities to insure 
effective work. What appears to be 
economy in this respect will represent 
necessary but short-sighted saving. Build- 
ings and equipment cannot possibly be 
properly maintained under present condi- 
tions and depreciation will be accelerated 
with the passing of time. In the end, of 
course, such expenditures must be cared for 
and they will have been increased rather 
than diminished by the delay. Adequate 
clerical assistance will not be available and 
much time will, through necessity, be spent 
by men in performing tasks that should be 
more economically handled. Tuition 
charges will probably have to be raised in 
certain cases with undesirable penalties on 
students who deserve the advantage of 
higher education, but who cannot without 
great difficulty pay heavier charges than 
are now being made. 

All these things are more than possibili- 
ties. They range from the probable to the 
certain and represent only a few of the un- 
desirable results that might be mentioned 
by anyone with the slightest social and edu- 


cational vision. To say that it was a mis- 
take to sacrifice education in the name of 
economy is to state the case mildly. 

But enough of looking to the past. The 
important consideration now is not what 
recent legislation or lack of it has done to 
the Kentucky educational system in gen- 
eral and to higher education in particular; 
but rather what is to be done in the immedi- 
ate future and in the years to come to 
insure for the State an efficient and co- 
ordinated educational program, one in 
which the people of the Commonwealth will 
have faith and one for which they will be 
willing to make greater sacrifices than have 
recently been evidenced. 

If those responsible for higher education 
in Kentucky chose to be vindictive it would 
not be sufficient to lay down a program for 
immediate action. If we chose retaliation 
as our weapon and sought to punish most 
directly the people of the State for their 
failure to keep faith, the means should not 
be difficult to find. It probably lies within 
the power of those responsible for the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the State to 
withdraw all those services which are most 
immediately beneficial to the people and to 
which they have become so accustomed 
that they cannot apparently justly evaluate 
them, and to confine the entire program to 
teaching and research within the walls of 
individual institutions. We could, in 
other words, make of our colleges and uni- 
versities institutions of the character of a 
hundred years ago and in so doing entrench 
ourselves securely perhaps behind the forti- 
fications of scholastic tradition and pedan- 
try. 

Without bringing to ourselves individu- 
ally and personally greater penalties than 
have already been exacted, we might under 
the guise of economy, impress upon the 
people of the State the error of their waste 
by canceling a large proportion of those 
services the lack of which would be most 
immediately felt. The great burden of 
extension service in the form of field work, 
counseling, survey, radio broadcasting, 
speaking, and writing might be greatly cur- 
tailed and the money and energy thus ex- 
pended turned into those activities the 
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results of which are equally fundamental 
but less tangible. Athletic programs, which 
to a large body of people apparently 
represent the most attractive service of our 
institutions of higher learning, might be 
entirely eliminated with considerable saving 
in all institutions and particularly in those 
where large dependence for support is 
placed on the general fund. Musical 
recitals, art exhibits, dramatics, institutes, 
meetings, and many other features which 
help to make of a college or university 
community a center of culture and refine- 
ment might all be eliminated. There are, 
in fact, a host of things that those in 
authority might, if they chose to bx vindic- 
tive, do to higher education in Kentucky 
that would impress upon the peopie of the 
State that in over-emphasizing economy in 
education they may be robbing themselves 
of values not hitherto properly appreciated. 


The representatives of higher education 
must not, however, choose the course of 
retaliation; ours must be a constructive 
program and not a destructive one; our 
goal and the path to be followed in reaching 
it must be selected in terms of social 
efficiency and the welfare of the State at 
large and not in terms of reprisal, prejudice, 
and personal or institutional aggrandize- 
ment. We must view our task objectively 
and constructively if we are not again and 
again to be harassed by problems of a nature 
similar to those now confronting us. 


To say that the public institutions of 
higher learning belong to the people of the 
State and not to their faculties and admin- 
istration is unquestionable to state the 
truth. There is encouraged, however, by 
such an unqualified announcement a 
dangerous type of thinking, one that has 
been beautifully exemplified by our last 
Legislature, and one that lends support to 
the principles that it is the business of po- 
litical and educational leaders to give the 
people of the State what they want and to 
make of the State’s institutions what the 
people would like them tobe. Political and 
educational statesmen must in a democracy 
give the people what they desire, to be sure, 
but before giving it to them they must in- 
sure that what the people desire and what is 
best for them are in their more fundamental 
aspects one and the same thing. The 
educational statesman must break into the 
existing cycle of social apathy, prejudice, 
and conservatism, for it is these character- 


istics and attitudes that indirectly through 
undesirable legislation and other forms of 
interference handicap or even throttle the 
very institutions which are designed to 
eliminate them. 


I am not, as many seem to be, completely 
convinced of the power of the schools to 
remake a civilization in the face of a host of 
other influences some of which may for all 
we know be more potent than is our 
educational system. I do believe, however, 
that education is one of the most powerful 
single factors operating in a democratic 
society and that to a considerable extent the 
economic, civic, and social life of a state or 
nation can be what educational leaders will 
it to be. 


If this be a sound assumption, it follows 
that those of us engaged in educational 
work should be the first to question the 
efficacy of a system that has helped to 
bring the State into the position in which it 
finds itself today. With a full recognition 
of the splendid service that our educational 
institutions have rendered in the past, we 
still must admit that we have in many 
respects failed in the accomplishment of 
certain objectives that we have so confi- 
dently set for ourselves. We produce 
technical experts in agriculture, govern- 
ment, engineering, economics, education, 
and every other field of human endeavor, 
but we have not as yet produced generally 
those attitudes of mind and those ideals 
which will insure effective social guidance 
and control. Acknowledging all her splen- 
did achievement of the past, we must 
recognize that our State yet labors under a 
heavy burden of selfish individualism, un 
studied conservatism, and a grave miscon- 
ception of the meaning and purpose of a 
democracy. It seems not improbable that 
the educational program in this State and 
throughout the nation has to a considerable 
extent lost contact with the central current 
of the times. It apparently has partially 
failed to adapt itself and is even now per- 
mitting the development of a generation 
which may in turn sacrifice it for more 
immediate benefits and thereby render it 
even less effective. If the much-boasted 


power of the schools is permanent and not 
ephemeral, it remains for those in authority 
to redirect their course that they may more 
effectively serve, and in turn, through their 
human product, secure for themselves the 
confidence and support necessary to new 
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growth and enlarged service. The educa- 
tional system must be fitted into the larger 
scheme of community and social life in such 
a way that with respect to all other elements 
it will stand, in the most wholesome fashion 
possible, both as a cause and as an effect. 

But such considerations as these involve 
a revised philosophy and a labor of years, 
and there are more immediate and more 
tangible problems to be solved here in Ken- 
tucky, the while we struggle with the funda- 
mental but somewhat vague questions that 
I have just attempted to define. 


Economy and efficiency must, of course, 
be the watch words in higher education in 
the State at all times and particularly in the 
immediate future. This general problem 
seems to me to resolve itself into two rather 
distinct questions: First, what can indivi- 
dual institutions of higher learning in Ken- 
tucky do to make the most of inadequate 
funds; and, second, what can the institu- 
tions as a group do to insure a co-ordinated, 
economical, and efficient program of higher 
education as a whole. It is with some 
hesitancy that I approach the first of these 
problems since it appears not a little pre- 
sumptuous for a faculty member to suggest 
to the administrators of the colleges and 
universities of the State means by which 
they may effect economies without loss of 
educational efficiency. There are, how- 
ever, certain aspects of an economy pro- 
gram to which the faculties may them- 
selves make substantial contributions and 
to such I do not hesitate to refer. 


First, I should like to propose that some 
institutions of higher learning in the State— 
and perhaps all—might well bear a closer 
scrutiny with a view to the clarification of 
objectives and functions and to the elimi- 
nation of those features of their programs 
which are not in accord with their proper 
spheres of work. All institutions, public 
and private, have no doubt been guilty of 
some over-expansion of both curricula and 
courses with resulting duplication of effort 
among and within institutions. We have 
unquestionably been careless in many 
instances in this respect, and the motive for 
new courses and new curricula has too 
frequently been something other than a 
desire to make the institution function 
most efficiently as a unit in an integrated 
State program of higher education. New 
courses are sometimes instituted, and the 
credit value of others raised not infre- 


quently, for no better reason than the desire 
of some individual instructor to release the 
results of his researches; other courses are 
retained in a program of study after their 
values have been rendered questionable or 
entirely disproved; and it is a rare case 
indeed when we have demonstrated experi- 
mentally or in any sense scientifically that 
either a particular course or an entire 
program is effectively related to the pur- 
poses for which it is designed. May we not 
be regarded as somewhat inconsistent in our 
demands for unstudied expansion on the 
one hand and reduced loads on the other? 
It seems not improper to suggest that in 
these times of stress we must make the most 
of the teaching function by clearly defining 
our institutional and departmental objec- 
tives and by building our curricula and 
courses in the light of these goals. 


In the second place, we have, I fear, been 
responsible for some waste as a result of our 
over-emphasis on participation in research 
and writing. Men have been encouraged 
and in some cases almost forced by compe- 
tition to do what is designated as research, 
when they are by virtue of their nature and 
preparation unfitted for the work. The re- 
sult has been not only an excess of inferior 
research and writing, but likewise a short- 
age of superior teachers. Research we 
should and must have, but there is every 
evidence that our needs in this particular 
could adequately be met by half the number 
now involved if the right men were selected, 
if all pseudo-research were eliminated, and 
if our efforts on problems of genuine 
importance were in any way unified or co- 
ordinated. I hold no brief for any particu- 
lar department or institution in this con- 
nection. We in education are as bad as or 
perhaps worse than others, but in no field 
can complete immunity be claimed. 


Closely associated with the matter of 
research and writing is our practice of pro- 
miscuous speech-making. I recognize that 
this form of activity is important if properly 
regulated and I realize that it represents a 
legitimate service of our institutions of 
higher learning. I do believe, however, 


that expenditures for travel and other 
charges in this connection could be materi- 
ally reduced if activities of this nature were 
limited to those instances where there is 
reasonable assurance that the returns to 
the State justify the expenditure of time 
and energy. The actual money outlay is 
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not, of course, as important as is the sacri- 
fice of efficiency in the more important 
services that our institutions of higher 
learning are expected to render. 

Another opportunity for increased eff- 
ciency lies in the operation of our college 
and university plants and in the care of our 
equipment. While these activities may 
seem to be wholly administrative in nature, 
a most casual inspection of our present 
practices will indicate that business depart- 
ments and others responsible for plant 
operation and maintenance have in most 
cases done all that it is possible for them to 
do as long as the individual faculty member 
considers it beneath his dignity to assume 
some responsibility in this respect. In our 
classrooms we frequently turn on batteries 
of artificial lights when a proper adjustment 
of window shades would render all such 
lights unnecessary, and we permit these 
lights to burn while the rooms are unoc- 
cupied. Many of us know little or nothing 
of the heating and ventilating equipment 
employed and show no interest in learning 
the few simple facts and principles that 
would insure more efficient operation of 
such equipment. Through timidity or 
because we choose not to stoop to what 
might be described as secondary school 
practices, we frequently permit unneces- 
sarily harsh treatment of furniture and 
other equipment, and it is a rare case indeed 
when one of us will assume any responsi- 
bility whatever for the more efficient opera- 
tion and maintenance of the plant outside 
of our own particular office or classroom. 
In these respects are we not deserving of 
some criticism, and is there not opportunity 
for substantial economies? 

In mentioning these possible opportuni- 
ties for greater efficiency within the individ- 
ual institution of the State I have not, of 
course, intended to imply that we have 
been generally wasteful and inefficient or 
that there is any justification whatever for 
reductions in expenditures for education. 
On the other hand, it would be somewhat 
ridiculous for us to pretend that we have in 


every case made the wisest expenditure of 
each dollar that has been furnished us. 
Higher education in Kentucky needs much 
better financial support than it is now 
receiving and its needs will increase with 
the passing of time. The responsibility 
for providing increased budgets belongs to 
the people of the State; the responsibility 
for the most effective expenditure of avail- 
able funds, to the educational leaders. Not- 
withstanding such criticism as I have 
offered, there is evidence that thus far the 
latter have far more ably handled their 
responsibility than have the former. 

I turn now in closing to the second of the 
questions that I proposed a few minutes 
ago. What can the Kentucky institutions 
as a group do to insure for the State a co- 
ordinated program of higher education? 
That such a program is now largely lacking 
we must all admit. Individual institutions 
have made splendid progress and rendered 
to the State services of inestimable value, 
but to say that Kentucky has today a 
unified general program of higher education 
is to state what is obviously not true. 

Rather than attempt a description of the 
effect of our present system of administer- 
ing higher education in Kentucky as I see it, 
I shall read to you from a recent paper by 
Dr. M. A. Brannon, Chancellor of. the 
University of Montana, his description of 
the situation in another state before steps 
were taken to set up a machinery that 
would make possible improved conditions. 
You may judge for yourselves the extent to 
which his language may be applicable to 
present conditions in Kentucky. Chancel- 
lor Brannon speaks as follows: 

Running true to the separatists system followed 
by many other states, intensive competition among 
the four institutions of higher education and the 
respective communities in which they were located 
developed at once and from year to year was aug- 
mented. Faculties, students, and friends of each 
unit of higher education industriously capitalized 
every available economic, social,and political inter- 
est for their own institution and worked directly or 
indirectly against every other unit of higher educa- 
tion in the state. Naturally, during every session 
of the Legislature competition reached fever heat. 
Vigorous and hostile lobbies sought appropriations 
for each educational institution. Educational lobby- 
ing became so intense during the early sessions of 
Montana legislatures that it was difficult for the 
legislators to consider important state matters in 
other divisions of government. This educational 
competition and head-on collision of state teaching 
units operated positively within the Legislature 
and throughout the state. It interfered with the 


development of service and the building of state 
consciousness. Effort, energy, and money which 
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should have been employed constructively for the 
enrichment of institutional life and the improvement 
of public service were wasted in legislative and state- 
wide rivalries.11 


This may be stronger language than is 
necessary to describe conditions in Ken- 
tucky, but I feel quite sure that we have 
reached the point where we must expect 
severe condemnation if steps are not taken 
to eliminate waste and duplication result- 
ing from a lack of unity in our program of 
higher education. Anyone in possession of 
the facts knows that our teacher-training 
program has not produced results alto- 
gether to our liking. Individual institu- 
tions have done excellent work, of course, 
but the general result has not been so 
satisfactory. We have produced an over- 
supply of inadequately prepared teachers 
with consequent reduced salaries and un- 
professional practices in employment. Each 
accredited institution in the State, public 
and private, trains as many teachers as it 
desires, and in the fields or subjects it may 
elect to emphasize. There is no general 
agreement as to what the particular func- 
tion of any single institution should be in 
the work of teacher preparation nor are the 
institutions as a group in complete accord 
with respect to the essentials of effective 
teacher-training curricula. Equally un- 
satisfactory conditions probably have oc- 
curred in other types of services as a result 
of our failure to co-ordinate our program of 
higher education. 


Here is a challenge that it seems we must 
meet. To meet it there must, of course, be 
informal and voluntary co-operation, but 
something more than this is, in my opinion, 
essential. There must be in addition a new 
administrative machinery which will insure 
the largest measure of co-operation consis- 
tent with the objectives and functions of 
each individual institution. Precedent in 
this respect is not lacking. A recent study 
by the National Education Association 
shows that at present twenty-three of the 
forty-eight states are employing a single 
board for all normal schools and colleges, 
while thirteen in addition have one board 
for ajl state institutions of higher educa- 
tion.12 The majority of you have, no 
doubt, read of the recent reorganizations 
in Georgia and Oregon. In the latter 


uM, A. Brannon, 


instance it is estimated that the saving in 
the operation of two institutions will be in 


excess of $1,000,000 annually without loss_ 


of educational efficiency.!’ Kentucky is, 
according to the authority just quoted, one 
of only twelve states that maintain separate 
boards for each of the individual state 
institutions of higher learning. I recognize 
that centralized control of higher education 
has not in every case been entirely success- 
ful, but there is every reason for believing 
that the difficulties that have in some cases 
arisen have come about in spite of the 
machinery of administration and _ not 
because of it. 


Just what the precise nature of this new 
administrative organization in Kentucky 
should be I am not sure. I feel certain, 
however, that we shall never have the 
unified and co-ordinated program of higher 
education in Kentucky that the State needs 
until there is the most wholesome informal 
and voluntary co-operation and until an 
administrative organization is obtained 
that will compel unity and harmony where 
it will not otherwise be possible. 


The co-operation of private institutions 
must, of course, be either voluntary or 
forced by accrediting procedures. The 
first is the most desirable means, but it will 
not be altogether effective, I fear, until 
certain issues are more squarely faced than 
they have been in the past. 


Those responsible can make private 
education in Kentucky an integral part of a 
unified system of higher education by care- 
fully limiting their institutions to those 
tasks for which they are peculiarly fitted, 
by eliminating useless duplication of effort 
through voluntary co-operation with the 
State-supported institutions, by giving 
ample support to those colleges that have a 
real contribution to make and a genuine 
right to continued existence, and by the 
abandoning of those institutions which by 
reason of inadequate support and a lack of 
any really significant function find it 
impossible to do effective work. It seems 
not unfair to ask that the general educa- 
tional welfare of the State receive greater 
emphasis in the administration of private 
education than tradition, vested interests, 
and sentiment. 


“The Montana System of Administering Higher Education,” School and Society, 35:269-70, February 27, 


qeiteacher Demand and Supply. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. IX, No. 5, November, 1931, 


1*Reorganization of Higher Education in the State of Oregon,” School and Society, 35:453, April 2, 1932, 
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How to Secure Needed Finance 





For Our Schools’ 


By A. C. Burton, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


In matters of school finance, I doubt if 
we ever need more money, even in times of 
depression, any worse than we need to 
know how to get one hundred cents worth 
of education out of each dollar that we have. 
I am very sure that Kentucky needs more 
money for public elementary and secondary 
education. But I am almost as sure that 
we need to learn some lessons about the 
more careful spending of the money that 
we have. 

All unnecessary duplication of schools, 
classes, and departments of any sort is a 
kind of waste. In these trying times, when 
taxpayers groan under any kind of burden, 
it is well to think on these things. The 
taxpayers are in a large measure to blame 
for many of the unnecessary schools, 
classes, and teachers that are now being 
used in a state that can ill afford, even in 
the best of times, any public expense not 
absolutely essential. 

Kentucky has 120 county school systems, 
67 city systems, and 196 independent 
graded schools. That means 383 school 
boards, 383 school heads, and 383 taxing 
units. All this means an enormous amount 
of unnecessary duplication in management, 
in elementary and high school offerings, 
and the splitting up of natural taxing units. 
In all probability two million dollars a year 
of needless expense in a state that has one- 
fiftieth of the nation’s school children and 
pays only one ninetieth of the nation’s 
school bill. A waste of two millions a year 
would be tragic in Pennsylvania or any 
other rich state, but not suicidal as it is in 
Kentucky. All the independent graded 
districts and perhaps half of the cities 
should be merged with the counties. Then 
the counties should be merged into not more 
than sixty, perhaps fewer than that. 

Our county elementary schools had, in 
1930 and 1931, an average attendance of 
twenty-six pupils per teacher. This means 
that half of the 9,566 had an average at- 
tendance of fewer than twenty-six, some 
of them did not have thirteen. The city 
elementary had an average attendance of 


*Address to County Superintendents Section K. E. A., April 1932. 


thirty-two pupils per teacher. In the 
elementary grades of the graded schools 
the average attendance was thirty-eight per 
teacher. If we could load our rural elemen- 
tary teachers to an average of thirty-two 
pupils per teacher, we could save the cost 
of 1,765 teachers in the State. If we could 
load them up to the equal of the indepen- 
dent districts, we could save 2,221 teachers. 
At a cost of $600 per teacher, reducing 
the number of elementary teachers in 
counties by 1,765 would mean a saving of 
more than a million dollars a year. The 
saving would be vastly more if we should 
load them equal to the graded school 
elementary teachers, but that would be 
impracticable. The above figures are not 
accurate, of course, for every biennial 
report, but they always point the same way, 
and the spread is always about as wide. 

In our county high schools, 372 in num- 
ber, we have an average attendance of 
18,272 pupils with 1,245 teachers, a pupil 
load of fourteen pupils per teacher in 
average attendance. In the cities the 
average attendance in high school is 26,591 
pupils with 1,134 teachers; an average load 
of twenty pupils per teacher. The indepen- 
dent graded schools have 9,716 pupils in 
average attendance with 690 teachers, an 
average load of fourteen. They only have 
fourteen despite the fact that their high 
school freshmen class is larger by 2,000 than 
the sum of their eighth grades. This goes 
to show that they draw enormously from 
the county schools round about them. If 
the independent graded schools depended 
on their own eighth grades to feed their 
high schools and kept as many high school 
teachers as they have now, the teacher 
load would only be eight or nine pupils. 
Many of the schools could not reduce, as 
they only have two teachers for each high 
school now. 

If we could reduce the number of county 
high schools until the teacher load were 
equal to city high schools, we could save 
332 teachers. At an average salary of 
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$1,200 there would be a saving of $400,000 
more. 

A high school that can not grow to a 
hundred pupils in the not very distant 
future is usually not a sound venture in 
education. The small schools often have 
poorer teachers, always fewer teachers, 
poorer equipment, small libraries and 
laboratories and the school spirit is usually 
weaker. City high schools with 1,334 
teachers handle forty per cent more pupils 
than county high schools with 1,245 
teachers. Eight per cent more teachers 
handle forty per cent more pupils and then 
lack twenty per cent of being loaded up to 
standard set by The Southern Association 
of Colleges. 

Our counties paid last year to elementary 
teachers and principals $5,961,000. The 
average salary for principals was $954, 
for men teachers $583, and for women 
$622. I presume more men taught in the 
poorer counties and with lower qualifica- 
tions than the women teachers. 


To raise all elementary to nine months 
and pay an average salary of $90 per 
month would require two million dollars 
more money than we spent last year. I 
think an average salary of $810 a year 
would provide a minimum salary of $75 
per month with a spread of $75 to 
$115 and still leave money for a bonus 
of ten to fifteen dollars per month for 
superior service and co-operation. I should 
greatly favor such a bonus if it were offer- 
ed for measureable service and then the 
service were measured by competent and 
disinterested persons. I have known a 
thousand dollars so invested to yield ten 
thousand dollars worth of measureable re- 
turns. 

If we could merge all county and inde- 
pendent graded schools and reduce the 
number of elementary teachers by one 
thousand, we could pay them all with 
$7,500,000 per annum. Counting in- 
structional cost at seventy per cent of the 
annual budget we should need $2,150,000 
new money for elementary schools. Then 
we should need $350,000 new money 
annually for high schools when properly 
merged. That would make $2,500,000. 


In addition to this we should have a million 
dollars a year for stimulating funds, stimu- 
lation for better high schools and elemen- 
tary schools, for better attendance, better 
qualified and more skillful teaching and 





management, for more expert administra- | 


tion and supervision, standard equipment, 
and all the rest. All this would mean 
$3,500,000 new money every year. It 
should come from sources that would allow 
it to grow to $4,500,000 in four or five years. 
We should need that much increase with 
so much intelligent equalization and 
stimulation. 

Now all this extra money should be 
furnished by the State. Then I would 
suggest that we all work for a law that will 
bring our per capita back to eight or ten 
dollars and stabilize it there. I think that 
is enough. It should be distributed on 
enrollment, attendance, number of teachers 
with standard load or some other way. 
To dole it out by the census affords to no 
county or community any stimulus to get 
busy and make the State fund pay bigger 
dividends. But that would require a 
change in our constitution. In this perma- 
nent school fund, I’d place the allowances 
for maintaining the institutions of higher 
learning. All this would require some ten 
million dollars a year. I should include in 
it a liberal allowance for maintenance of 
the State Department of Education. 


If I had the power, I think I should levy 
this ten millions on incomes. All taxes of 
whatsoever kind must come from incomes. 
It is the only source of tax money or other 
money. In normal times our annual in- 
come is about a billion dollars. A tax of 
one per cent on gross incomes or two per 
cent on net incomes should yield the needed 
ten millions a year for our permanent 
school fund. I should make exemptions 
rather small and should not levy a high 
rate even in the upper brackets; you can 
see that it would be unnecessary. 

The old tax on real estate is outworn and 
uncertain. It fluctuates; it rewards the 
dishonest and punishes the honest; it results 
in double, triple, and even quadruple tax 
on the same sources of wealth. It is 
unjust to holders of real estate and to 
holders of all other kinds of wealth. It 
lowers standards of integrity; it has been 
condemned by nearly all students of taxa- 
tion, by the national tax association, and by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

For the $3,500,000 annual tax for equal- 
ization and stimulation, I think I should 
levy a tax on luxuries. I should include 
in the luxury class all high-priced goods; 
such as costly suits, watches, automobiles, 
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is already being arranged at Western. 
| Summer School begins June 6th. 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. A special program for a BIGGER and BETTER SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Emphasis will be placed on courses designed for the preparation of 
RURAL and GRADE teachers as well as for those who wish to devote themselves to other fields. The 
Information will be cheerfully furnished. 

ADDRESS H. H. CHERRY, BOWLING GREEN, KY. 























and the like. Then include all jewelry, 
tobacco, rouge, lip sticks, candy, soft 
drinks, theater tickets and patent medicine 
containing stimulants. We spend in Ken- 
tucky in normal times from $75,000,000 
to $150,000,000 a year for luxuries. 


In 1928 Kentucky’s tobacco 


[DX (22) So rae $ 24,000 ,000 
Soft drinks, candy and ice 

ECO, A an en ae 20 ,500 ,000 
Theater tekKets:. ; 2... so... 12 ,000 ,000 
Sporting goods and toys.... 5,500,000 


154 ,000 ,000 


Suppose $40,000,000 of the cost of autos 
should be put in the luxury class, then we 
get more than a hundred millions in 
Juxuries. You see how easy it would be 
to raise less than four millions to equalize 
the opportunities for our 600,000 boys 
and girls. 

Now these sources or rates may not be 
the soundest and the best—that is a problem 
for tax experts. But I think I have shown 
that we can get money and not cripple or 
even injure the State. Our gasoline tax 
when reduced to percentage basis is four 
or five times as high as any I have sug- 
gested. People do not go to Indiana and 
Tennessee to buy their gas, and they will 
not go to buy candy and cigars for just as 
obvious reasons. 

When these things are done, or their 
equivalent, may I remind you that a 
seventy-five cent rate on property for local 
school taxes is not too high. The states 
all around us are paying more than that. 
In the great northwest where rural schools 
are doing greater work than anywhere in 
all America, the local tax rate is often two 
or three times as high as our maximum 
rate. 

As soon as we shall do our duty as a 
state and the local units do their rightful 
share, we shall have enough money to run 
our schools with standard terms, standard 
teachers, and equipment for every body. 


Passenger autos: : .....6 005 4. 


If we do not levy and pay some such tax, 
then we shall pay in ignorance a tax far 
more than the sums mentioned above. 
Counties have been known to vote down a 
moderate road tax and spend twice as 
much for mud tax. And the mud tax can 
not be repealed, people who choose it must 
pay. Other tax units have defeated tax 
for health work and paid twice as much 
in the cost of preventable sickness. 

Of all the taxes paid by the people school 
taxes are sent back to the people almost 
the soonest and scattered about the most 
widely. It is said that one new dollar put 
into circulation will increase credit by 
eight or ten dollars. If so, one new dollar 
put into trade will buy eight or ten dollars 
worth of goods before a year has gone by. 
That is what tax experts mean when they 
say that those units are generally most 
prosperous that spend most money in taxes, 
provided the taxes are wisely levied and 
economically expended. If that be true 
then, if the citizens should defeat a four 
million dollar tax for schools and offer no 
substitute to take its place, may they not 
expect to lose in business not four million 
dollars but fifteen to twenty millions. 

I think you should have a committee 
to study the needs of our schools, the 
sources of revenue, and then talk with tax 
experts as to the best ways of levying and 
collecting the needed funds. 

In the meantime, while the depression 
lasts, cut out all building and repairs, 
so far as is at all practicable, reduce main- 
tenance costs by every legitimate means, 
abandon all hopelessly small schools, ele- 
mentary and high,so far as you can with- 
out seriously crippling your program. Get 
pupils, teachers, and patrons to assist in 
securing funds when possible as well as in 
reducing costs. Keep up your standards 
of instruction to the highest point possible 
and work yourselves as you never did 
before. The children of this generation 
must be taught now or not at all. 





The Laws of Learning In 
Teaching Reading 


By Eunice A. GRUBER, 
First Grade Teacher, Canton, Ohio 


The art of reading has gone through a 
slow evolution from the early civilization 
of mankind to the present. Gesture 
language and oral speech followed by 
drawing pictures in sand, on trees, rock, 
and bits of horn were the beginnings of 
communication by primitive man. Finally 
an alphabet evolved, which went through 
various stages—the Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman. 

Reading as a branch of study did not 
exist until the Reformation, at which 
time learning to read became necessary in 
order to read the Bible. Until early Colonial 
days in this country, the primers included 
extracts from the Bible, although gradually 
a few attempts were made to bring in 
instruction in geography, politics, and 
history the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century. The object was usually to teach 
religion and morals. The Nineteenth 
Century saw much improvement, but even 
in the Twentieth Century, schools were 
content to teach the letters of the alphabet 
and spelling before reading and then paid 
little attention to the content of readers 
from a child’s point of view. 

It has remained for the psychologist to 
give the basis for our subject-matter and 
methods. There are certain laws by 
which children acquire knowledge and 
skill. A practical study of these and their 
application will help the teacher in his 
methods of instruction and will help the 
pupil save time and energy. The idea 
of transfer of training must be abandoned 
also if school work is to function in the 
lives of pupils. Both subject-matter and 
methods must in themselves be worth 
while. Although the primary grades of 
today are concerned largely with acquiring 
the tools of knowledge, with reading 


taking most of the time, it must take into 
account subject-matter and method. 
The subject-matter must meet the needs 
of the child. Here the law of readiness 
should be applied. One cannot expect 
the child from a non-English-speaking, 
poverty-stricken home, where nursery books 


are neither had nor read, to respond to 
Mother Goose rhymes or folk tales the 
first few weeks of school. Likewise the 
child from a home which provides an 
enriched environment and who has already 
learned to read should not be expected to 
be bored for weeks with reading dull, 
disconnected, meaningless sentences which 
appear on many of our schoolroom charts 
in preference to children’s classics. Fur- 
thermore, the former child must be given 
a chance to receive a cultural back- 
ground but it must come gradually, using 
his meager vocabulary as a start. In 
choice of stories for basis of reading, one 
should consider the child’s present and 
future needs, his interests, and previous 
training. 

Psychologists disagree in regard to the 
origin of certain urges or impulses in 
children. The fact remains that they are 
there, whether inborn or acquired, and 
the alert teacher takes them into considera- 
tion, for the child’s interests hinge largely 
upon them. 

In choice of subject-matter the teacher 
should be mindful of these points: (1) The 
young child is active, enjoying play for 
its own sake, hence reading material 
should be arranged so he can use it in play, 
as silent reading directions to run, jump, 
and the like. (2) A child usually enjoys 
anything rhythmic, therefore verses, music, 
and games involving rhythm should be 
used. (3) He is fond of animals and out- 
door life, so excursions should form the 
basis of some lessons and further stories 
of nature be builton them. (4) Collecting 
is another interest which can be utilized, 
as a collection of pictures cut from maga- 
zines, the pictures representing sounds 
which are being taught. (5) Bright colors 
attract a child and much can be done to 
interest him by using a reader in which 
the stories are illustrated with bright, 
colorful pictures, as well as crayons for his 
own illustrations. (6) It is easier to build 
a reading vocabulary by associating printed 
or written words with those already in the 
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child’s vocabulary, hence one should start 
with lessons about home life and immediate 
surroundings making comprehension sure 
through concreteness. (7) One must not 
forget that this is a period in which the 
pupil is highly imaginative. As soon as 
he has acquired a reading vocabulary, 
stories of an imaginative nature can be 
used. 

In choice of methods, again the psychol- 
ogist should be the guide. The law of satis- 
faction as well as certain impulses give 
a basis for methods involving activities 
and games. The law of exercise gives a 
basis for drill work and constant review. 

In activities related to reading lessons 
the child actually wishes to read so he can 
work out the story. In one of our 
modern primers he reads about ‘The 
Three Bears,” then reads directions how 
to make the tables, chairs, bowls. Drama- 
tization brings the same results but gives 
the additional opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, imagination, and imitation. It is a 
motive for study once the child has 
reached the place where he can read 
simple stories. He studies so he can play 
it for the rest of the class. Imitation is a 
valuable factor in the primary period, 
pupils responding, either consciously or 
unconsciously, to suggestidns of those 
higher in prestige. Hence the teacher 
in his work and those chosen as model 
pupils to dramatize or read, must have 
high standards in voice modulation, articu- 
lation, pronunciation, and general reading 
mannerisms. The teaching of phonics, 
words or phrases by means of games in 
which there is group competition brings 
out the desire to secure approval of a 
group. The child gains much by that 
type of teaching. 

Drill has an important part in beginning 
reading. It is necessary on specific phases 
of reading in order that pupils have the 
tools for more difficult work. At one 
time perhaps much drill will be spent on 
single consonants in connection with 
teaching words beginning with given ones, 
as find, fun, father. Then less and less 


drill! will be given at wider and wider 
intervals until verv little will be necessary. 
These drills must be motivated, given at 
frequent intervals and only in short periods. 
Other phases needing drill will probably 
be new words of a story, new phrases in a 
story, words beginning with certain con- 
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Kentucky [Reading 
Circle [Books 


1931-32 


“Newer Ways with Children’"—By M. 
V. O'Shea. Price $2.85. 

“A Game Program in Physical Educa- 
tion”—By Jessie Rand Tanner. Price $1.25. 

“Children at the Cross-Roads’’—By Agnes 
E. Benedict. Price $1.25. 

“Pupil Citizenship’—By Diemer-Mullen. 
Price $1.80. 

“The Marks of an Educated Man’’—By 
Wiggam. Price $1.90 


All of the above books may be obtained 
by sending order direct to the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Ky. All orders should 
be accompanied by check, draft, postal money 
order, or school warrant. Superintendents, 
principals and those in charge of extension 
courses are requested to consider these books 
and recommend them for professional 
reading. 
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sonant blends, endings as s, ing, er, ed, and 
correct pronunciations as get instead of git. 
Only drill on what pupils actually need 
is necessary. 


Psychologists point to other factors 
which contribute to improvement in read- 
ing. Among them are (1) overcoming 
physical conditions such as mal-nutrition, 
defective vision, and general inefficiency 
due to environment; (2) classification of 
pupils according to mental ability to help 
in wise choice of subject-matter; (3) 
mechanical make-up of materials, size of 
print, kind of paper, length of phrases and 
sentences, placement on page and arrange- 
ment so there is sequence of thought; (4) 
the gradual increase of difficulty in vocabu- 
lary and a vocabulary which by research 
has been. found to be most widely used; 
(5) the use of much silent reading and 
elimination of lip movement by end of first 
year; (6) the use of tests to check causes 
of errors and rate of progress. We are 
beginning to consider these points more 
seriously now than formerly, and marked 
improvement in the future will depend 
largely upon how we apply them. 


New Books 


Les Mejores CuENTOS DE PARDO 
Bazan, edited by Willis Knapp Jones. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York, 1931; 208 
pages. Price $1.25. 

This is a book of short stories for classes 
in Spanish literature. These tales possess 
narrative interest and are important in 
the study of contemporary Spanish litera- 
ture as representative examples of the best 
of the author’s work. Emilia Pardo Bazan 
was during her lifetime one of the most 
eminent Spanish writers of short stories. 


Business LETTERS by Ralph Leslie 
Johns. Published by the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, 1932; 347 pages. 

The material for this text was originally 
prepared for use in one of the training 
schools of the Standard Oil Company of 
California. Later it was revised and re- 
written for the United Y. M. C. A. schools 
of the United States of America. More 
recently it has been revised for use in high 
schools, business colleges, and private 
schools. The material has gone through 
a long series of revisions and is now in 
form to be exceedingly helpful to students 
preparing for business careers. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, Grades 7th 
and 8th, by David E. Smith, William D. 
Reeve, and Edward L. Morss. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1931; 120 pages. Price $0.36, each. ° 

These are the last two of a series of 
workbooks prepared to provide exercises 
and drills in arithmetic from the third 
through the eighth grade. The work for 
each grade is bound separately in a sturdy 
paper cover. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION, Tenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
Published by the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1932; 535 
pages. 

This Tenth Yearbook is the most 
thorough-going study in character educa- 
tion that has yet been printed in the 
United States. It starts with a chapter 


on the analysis of American Life from the 


viewpoint of character education, and 
devotes the other fifteen chapters to such 
topics as agencies of character education, 
objectives of character education, character 
education and the curriculum, the teacher 
in character education, home and school 
co-operation, and other topics vital in the 
development of this theme. The Com- 
mission on Character Education was made 
up of some of the outstanding school people 
of the country: A. L. Threlkeld, Bertie 
Backus, George C. Counts, Frank N. 
Freeman, Charles B. Glenn, Paul T. 
Rankin, Belle M. Ryan, Goodwin Watson, 
and David E. Weglein. 


EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING, by Charles W. Knudsen. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, New York, 1932; 538 pages. 
Price $2.50 

This book has been written primarily 
with a view to the improvement of teaching 
thraugh supervision. Some of the note- 
worthy features are: The establishment 
of a basis on which to evaluate teaching; 
an analysis and evaluation of exercises used 
by teachers; the evaluation of group control 
and suggestions for improvement; evalua- 
tion of tests and test procedures; sugges- 
tions for inaugurating a supervisory pro- 
gram; stenographic reports of classroom 
work; and, for each chapter, learning 
exercises and selected bibliographies. 


PuHysIcs FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by 
Oscar M. Stewart, Burton L. Cushing, and 
Judson R. Towne. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1932; 736 
pages. Price $1.72. 

This book is intended to meet the 
demands of those teachers who desire a 
text which is not too technical and yet 
one which has been written in a scientific 
spirit. One of the criticisms of high school 
physics textbooks has been that they are 
abridged editions of college texts. This 
does not apply to this book. It is written 


in an interesting vein; it contains five 
hundred illustrations; and the materials are 
easily understood by pupils on the secon- 
dary level. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND His COMMUNITY, 
Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Publish- 
ed by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C., 
498 pages. 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals for the past few years has issued 
yearbooks on activities of principals, 
administration and_ supervision. The 
Eleventh Yearbook represents an adventure 
from this regular procedure by entering 
into a new field, namely—school com- 
munity contacts. It starts with the princi- 
pal’s community relationships. The care- 
fully selected material shows results of a 
national survey of school communities; 
how home contacts are made; some of the 
progressive parent-teacher movements; 
best methods of school publicity; how 
service clubs can help; and how to utilize 
governmental agencies. Some of the out- 
standing contributors to this worthwhile 
edition are William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Frank 
Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Michigan; Geline MacDonald Bowman, 
president National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; William 
Dow Boutwell, chief editorial division, 
United States Office of Education; F. C. 
Borgeson, School of Education, New York 
University—not to mention the fifty 
capable elementary principals who are 
among those in the United States who are 
really doing something. 


READINGS IN CITIZENSHIP, by J. Catron 
Jones, Amry Vandenbosch, and Mary Belle 
Vandenbosch. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1932; 908 
pages. Price $3.50. 


This is an unusual collection of readings 
in the field of citizenship education. The 
content of the book consists of fresh, 
vigorous, stimulating articles, most of them 
culled from periodicals of popular tone, 
and discussing the controversial problems 
of modern civilization. This volume would 
be valuable as a reference book in every 
high school library in Kentucky. While 


it has been planned primarily to be used 
in a beginning course for the social science 
majors, it will be equally valuable as a 
reference book for high schools. 


CuRRICULUM MAKING IN CURRENT 
PRACTICE. Published by the School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1932; 244 pages. 


This book is a report of a conference 
held at Northwestern University, October 
30-31, 1931, on curriculum making. It 
contains two parts, with a total of thirty 
chapters, each chapter representing a 
paper read at the conference. An editorial 
committee was appointed to select the 
materials to be used in the pages of this 
volume. The list of authors contains 
such men as Herbert B. Bruner, Harold 
O. Rugg, Carleton W. Washburne. 


THE EFFECT OF SCHOOLING Upon IN- 
COME, by Donald Eugene Gorseline. Pub- 
lished by Indiana University, 1932; 284 
pages. 

The major problem of this study is to 
ascertain, by a comparsion of two groups 
of men, whether the larger incomes are 
possessed by the group having the most 
schooling or the group having the least 
schooling. The problem in the procedure 
was to separate the factors of general 
intelligence, financial inheritance, health, 
“good luck,” “bad luck,” etc., from 
schooling, and then to measure the effect 
of schooling in itself. The author’s con- 
clusion is that ‘‘a mean difference of 3.45 
grades in the school attainment of the 
brothers who furnished the data for this 
study probably results in an addition to 
the incomes of the ones who have the 
higher school attainment of approximately 
$350 or $515, depending upon the choice 
of mode or median as: the more reliable 
measure of central tendency. 


Man’s GREAT ADVENTURE, by Edwin W. 
Pahlow. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, 1932; 854 pages. 
Price $2.12. 


This is a new approach to the study of 
history. Thestory of the “great adventure 
of man on this planet,” is here told from an 
entirely new point of view. It is told not 
in terms of the subject but of the pupil who 
studies it. From the very beginning the 
pupil is shown that the story of the human 
race is his story—a story of people like 
himself, many of whom were his ancestors— 
and that it has vital significance for him 
and the world he lives in today. 
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MINUTES GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 
APRIL 13-16, 1932 


The initial session of the Sixty-first 
Annual Convention of the Kentucky 
Education Association was held in the 
Columbia Auditorium, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Wednesday evening, April 13, 1932. 
A musical program by the Foster Choral 
Club of Morehead State Teachers College 
preceded the address of the evening, 
delivered by Tom Skeyhill, noted author 
and poet, native of Australia, his subject 
being, ‘‘Mussolini.”” Mr. Skeyhill was 
received by a large and appreciative 
audience to whom he delivered a most 
interesting address. At the close of his 
address, President Bradner of the Associa- 
tion announced the following persons as 
members of his Nominating Committee: 


M. E. Ligon, Chairman, Department of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Frederick Archer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Glenn O. Swing, Superintendent of 
Schools, Covington, Kentucky. 

John Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, 
Maysville, Kentucky. 

K. R. Patterson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

Anna L. Bertram, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Vanceburg, Lewis 
County, Kentucky. 

O. L. Shultz, County Superintendent of 
Schools. Hartford, Ohio County, Ken- 
tucky. 

Clay Tharp, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Carrollton, Carroll County, 
Kentucky. 

Bess Moore, Principal Elementary 
Schools, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

J. L. Lair, Principal High School, 
Pineville, Kentucky. 

W. J. Moore, Eastern Teachers alles. 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Elizabeth Bertram, High School, Ash- 
land, Kentucky. 

Sadie Monson, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 

C. F. Martin, Principal of Schools, 
Owingsville, Bath County, Kentucky. 


The general session of the Association 
Thursday morning, April 14th, was opened 
by a musical program given by the Louis- 


cee 


ville Girls*High School, and directed by 
Miss Selma Kranz. After invocation by 
Rev. Homer Carpenter, Pastor First 
Christian Church, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Mr. J. W. Bradner presented the annual 
address of the President. Other addresses 
of the morning were given by Dr. William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner 
of Education; Mattie E. Thomas, Rural 
School Supervisor of South Carolina, and 
Dr. Frank L. McVey, President University 
of Kentucky. 


At eleven o'clock the President called 
into business session representatives pre- 
viously appointed by the District Educa- 
tional Associations for the purpose of 
considering the proposition of affiliating 
the District Associations with the State 
Organization. Members of the Research 
Committee consisting of A. B. Crawford, 
chairman, and W. B. Jones presented a 
report of the committee’s work on this 
subject. After a full and complete discus- 
sion of the proposed plans the Association 
was notified that the question would be 
presented for final consideration on Friday 
morning, April 15th. 

Report of the Nominating Committee 
presented the following persons as candi- 
dates for vacant positions to be filled by 
secret ballot as prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws: 


PRESIDENT—Lee Kirkpatrick, Superin- 
intendent City Schools, Paris. 


First VICE-PRESIDENT— P. H. Hopkins, 
Superintendent City Schools, Somerset. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Harry W. 
Peters, Superintendent Christian County 
Schools, Hopkinsville. 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT—Anna L. Ber- 
tram, Superintendent Lewis County 
Schools, Vanceburg. 


BoarD OF DrirRECTORS—Harper Gatton, 
Superintendent City Schools, Madison- 
ville, J. O. Lewis, Superintendent City 
Schools, Fulton. 


Immediately after report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, Mr. Fred Shultz placed 
in nomination from the floor the name of 
Superintendent Harper Gatton, of Madi- 
sonville, for President of the Association. 
This privilege being granted members of 
the Association by the Constitution and 
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By-Laws, Mr. Gatton’s name was placed 
on the ballot as a rival candidate for posi- 
tion of president. 


The President appointed the following as 
official tellers to canvass and report the 
final results of the secret ballot for the 
persons nominated: 


W. M. Willey, L. C. Henderson, A. W. 
Glasgow, W. B. Jackson, Walter Jetton, 
and J. A. Payne. 


Thursday evening’s program consisted 
of music by the Glee Clubs of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, and an address on 
‘Education and Business” by Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
Ga. Dr. Sutton’s address was intensely 
interesting and well received by a very 
large audience. 


Music for Friday morning’s program was 
furnished by the Male Quartet of Union 
College and the Girls Chorus of Shawnee 
High School, Louisville. Important ad- 
dresses were delivered by Florence Hale, 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction James H. Richmond, and E. 
W. Barnhart, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Report of the Legislative Committee 
was presented by Chairman J. L. Foust, 
and on motion and second the report was 
adopted and ordered filed. Under report 
of the Research Committee the question 
of affiliating the District Organizations 
was presented. Pursuant to recommenda- 
tions of the committee and district repre- 
sentatives the report was adopted on 
motion and second, it being understood 
that the Constitution thus adopted should 
take the place of the Constitution and 
By-Laws under which the Association has 
worked for several years, beginning July 
Ist. (Copy of new constitution appended 
herewith.) 

The Girls Glee Club and Orchestra of 
Western Teachers College furnished music 
for Friday evening. Dr. Albert Edward 
Wiggam, noted author and lecturer of 
New York City, delivered a masterful 
address on the subject, ‘“‘What is Civiliza- 
tion Doing to Us?” 

Saturday morning, the closing day of 
the convention, consisted of lectures by 
Dr. L. A. Pechstein, University of Cin- 


cinnati, and C. F. Hoban, of Harrisburg, 





SOME NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Every book published within the last year. 
See them before making your fall selections. 
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Pa. Musical numbers were presented by 
a massed chorus from the high schools of 
Jefferson County and a boys’ chorus from 
the Georgia C. Moore Colored School, 
Louisville. 

Reports of the following committees were 
read and adopted: Publicity, Reading Cir- 
cle, Auditing, Resolutions. 

The report of election for officers of the 
Association as certified to by the official 
tellers disclosed election of the following: 

PRESIDENT—Harper Gatton, Madison- 

ville. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT—P. H. Hopkins, 

Somerset. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Harry W. 
Peters, Hopkinsville. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT—Anna L. Ber- 

tram, Vanceburg. 

BoARD OF DiRECTORS—Harper Gatton, 

Madisonville, J. O. Lewis, Fulton. 

On presentation of new officers, President 
J. W. Bradner officially declared the con- 
vention adjourned. Thus marked the 
close of one of the most successful con- 
ventions the Association has ever held. 


R. E. WILLIAMS, Executive Secretary. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, APRIL 15, 1932 


Your committee on legislation respect- 
fully submits the following report: 

In the outset of the recent session of the 
Kentucky Legislature, our committee had 
in its plan the sponsoring of only a very 
few points of new law. These were taken 
from the report of the legislative committee 
of last year which was adopted by you 
one year ago. 

The things selected from that report 
for our legislative objective for this year 
were approved by the Department of 
Superintendents of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion in a meeting held in Frankfort in 
December, 1931, and were as follows: A 
bill providing for an educational commis- 
sion, one for raising the minimum standard 
of teachers certification, and one for curtail- 
ing the power of the subdistrict trustee 
in the selection of teachers for the rural 
schools. 

These, with the avowed purpose of de- 
fending the county school administration 
law and the equalization law against 
repeal or modification, constituted our 
program when the Legislature opened. 

Bills providing for these features were 
prepared by the committee and were 
introduced in both houses of the Assembly. 
They were not the only bills on education 
which were introduced by any manner or 
means, for there were about two hundred 
and fifty which in one way or another 
touched on educational matters. Many 
of these were reactionary and very objec- 
tionable, but some of them had good 
qualities. 

At times during the session of the Legis- 
lature it seemed as if practically every 
objective we had was lost, and that much 
of the good legislation already on the 
statute books would be repealed. How- 
ever, when the Legislature closed, an 
inventory revealed that some of our 
purposes had been accomplished and some 
bills with good educational features not 
anticipated by the Association or the 
committee had been passed. Some of 
them are: 

SENATE BiLt No. 144, which provides 
for an educational commission composed 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and eight members appointed by the 
governor. It will be the duty of this 


commission to foster studies looking toward 


an improved program of education for 
Kentucky. This is a very progressive 
measure and should result in much good. 

SENATE Britt No. 441, which raises the 
minimum qualifications for new teachers 
receiving certificates on credits from six- 
teen to thirty-two semester hours of stand- 
ard college work. This materially raises 
the standard of beginning teachers through- 
out the State and will do much to eliminate 
the surplus of teachers by causing the 
young people to remain in the normal 
schools until they are better prepared to 
enter the teaching profession. 


Our bill in regard to the subdistrict 
trustee found little favor among the 
legislators and did not make any headway. 
Instead, House Bill No. 177 providing for 
three subdistrict trustees in the place of 
one was passed. The committee thinks 
that the Kentucky County School Admin- 
istration law was greatly weakened when 
the one subdistrict trustee was given full 
power to name the teacher in his district 
and we do not believe that this new law 
materially remedies that weakness. 

Of the many reactionary and harmful 
pieces of legislation proposed, only two of 
general importance were successful. They 
are the reduction of the amount of the 
equalization fund and the method of 
electing the county superintendents. These 
two features of our school laws which we 
considered very valuable were attacked 
by the legislators with great vigor and 
determination. 
wa The amount of the equalization fund 
was reduced from $1,250,000 as it was in 
1931-1932 to $150,000 for 1932-1933 and 
to $250,000 for 1933-1934. In comparison 
with the needs, these amounts are insignifi- 
cant; but we do have some consolation in 
the fact that the equalization law still 
exists even though its repeal was proposed 
and zealously sought by some of our 
lawmakers. 

The outstanding reactionary measure 
passed was Senate Bill No. 23, which 
provides for the election of county super- 
intendents by popular vote. Never before 
was such concerted effort put forth by the 
school people of Kentucky to prevent the 
repeal of a law as was made to save the 
county superintendent’s law, but the 
change was made. 
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While it is believed that the injury this } 


law can do is lessened by raising the quali- 
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fications of county superintendents as 
provided in House Bill No. 766, yet its 
passage is to be greatly deplored. It has 
further weakened our county school admini- 
stration law and is a backward step in 
education legislation. 

The constitutionality of this new law has 
been questioned by some who have good 
legal judgment. It is earnestly recom- 
mended by this committee that the Ken- 
tucky Education Association foster the 
testing of this law in the courts at the 
earliest possible time and that the Associa- 
tion defray the expenses of the suit. 

It is recommended by the committee 
that the formation of a program of future 
educational legislation of the Kentucky 
Education Association await the findings 
of the Educational Commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. BRADNER, 
Miss ANNA BERTRAM, 
P. H. HopKINs, 
LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
J. W. SNYDER, 
F. D. PETERSON, 
J. L. Foust, Chairman 
Legislative Committtee. 





REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE 


The year 1932 was legislative year in the 
State of Kentucky. It presented an 
opportunity for constructive school pub- 
licity. The Publicity Committee held 


| two meetings in November and December 


of 1931, outlined a program, obtained the 


' approval of the President of the Kentucky 
_ Education Association and tried as best 


' the members could to carry on the work. 
During the session of the General Assembly 


cue ee 


Las mERRD 


recently closed, the committee prepared 
and distributed educational literature on 
several topics. Among these were: 


1. The State of Kentucky established 


| two years ago a special school fund which 


would attempt more equally to distribute 


} educational opportunities within the State. 


The fund was designed to assist the more 
needy counties in Kentucky in their 
problems of educational finance. The 


) committee prepared suitable facts regard- 


ing the operation of this fund and distrib- 
uted the material. 

2. Some twelve years ago the State of 
Kentucky provided what is regarded as a 


modern county school administration law, 
a feature of which places the selection of 
the county superintendent of schools on a 
professional basis. This topic has been 
one of attack by each successive General 
Assembly since the law was enacted. 
Your committee prepared and distributed 
widely suitable literature designed to 
show the strength of that law and the 
desirability of retaining it. The General 
Assembly at the session just closed repealed 
the law which the progressive school forces 
of Kentucky had for more than a decade 
defended. The Publicity Committee did 
all it could do through the medium of the 
press and circular literature to retain the 
law, but the fight was lost. It is regrettable 
that the members of the General Assembly 
declined to accept the advice and sugges- 
tions of professional school people in this 
matter. 


3. During the progress of the legislative 
session it became apparent that the school 
fund of the State would possibly suffer 
a heavy cut from previous levels. Guided 
by the Kentucky Education Association 
officers and assisted by many agencies, the 
Publicity Committee did what it could 
through the medium of the public press 
and suitable circular literature to save the 
State School funds from decline in the 
State’s financial budget. The people of 
Kentucky are pretty well informed of 
what was done in this direction. Failure 
to provide an adequate revenue measure 
for the State has resulted in a possible 
decline in school funds. This is indeed 
regrettable in view of the fact that the 
State’s rating in educational matters has 
for many years been comparatively léw. 

During the legislative session much un- 
warranted criticism of the State’s educa- 
tional system appeared throughout the 
press of the State. We doubt not that 
most of this criticism came from individuals 
who were friendly disposed toward public 
education but who do not fully understand 
the problem which the educational system 
of the State is really facing. It is deplor- 
able that much of this comment was unfair 
and misunderstood by the public, especially 
those not fully informed on educational 
matters. This point is made to show the 
importance of a constructive program of 
educational publicity in the future. 

We should not close this report without 
expressing appreciation of the helpful 
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attitude of the press of the State. Most 
of the daily and weekly papers of the State 
opened their columns to the literature 
and press releases distributed by the 
Publicity Committee. The Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association would do well in the 
future to encourage the daily press to use 
constructive and carefully prepared educa- 
tional literature. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WELLINGTON PATRICK, Chairman 
K. E. A. Publicity Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE, 1932 


The Resolutions Committee wish to 
submit their report as follows: 

1. We endorse the action of the president 
and directors of this Association in ap- 
pointing early last year a committee to 
study education in the State. We also 
commend very heartily the legislation 
passed at the last session of the Legislature 
making provision for the commission to 
study the educational status in Kentucky. 

We wish to commend the excellent 
judgment of the governor of the Common- 
wealth in his selection of the Honorable 
Ben Williamson, of Ashland; Mr. Yancey 
Altsheler, of Louisville; Mr. W. J. Webb, 
of Mayfield; Mrs. James W. Sheehan, of 
Danville; President Frank L. McVey; 
President H. H. Cherry; City Superin- 
tendent J. W. Bradner; and County 
Superintendent H. W. Peters as members 
of the Commission to make this study. 


We wish to endorse the action of the 
board of directors of this Association in 
appropriating $7,500.00 for the study and 
evaluation of education in Kentucky. 

2. In the organization of the Kentucky 
Education Association, we feel that a 
great forward step has been taken and we 
commend the district associations for 
their hearty support and willingness to 
co-operate in the enlarged program of this 
Association. 

3. In our present economic situation, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
children of this generation are the citizens 
of tomorrow. We must not allow a 
depression in one generation to hamper 
or hinder the progress of the next. In 


all of this uncertainty which is abroad in 
the land, we commend teachers for their 
loyalty to the cause of education and call 
upon boards of education and adminis- 
trators generally to “hold the line” for the 
child of today, the citizen of tomorrow. 

4. We reaffirm our belief that the public 
schools exist only for the benefit of the 
children of the State, and feel that it is 
imperative during these times of economic 
distress for school administrators to let 
the idea of service to the child be the 
controlling factor in selecting teachers. 

5. We recognize a great need for adult 
education and pledge the assistance of our 
profession to carry on a program of adult 
education in the various school communi- 
ties of the State and to aid in every way 
possible the adult citizens to make adjust- 
ments to changing economic and social 
conditions. 

6. We view with alarm the possibility 
of losing, for one year, the appropriation 
from the United States government for 
vocational education, which is called for 
in legislation now pending before Congress. 
We approve of the action already taken 
by this Association to prevent the loss of 
this appropriation and pledge ourselves to 
support our vocational work in every way 
possible. 

7. We feel it the duty of the public 
schools through their program of citizen- 
ship training to teach the sanctity of law. 
We pledge our support to aid in law observ- 
ance and in the teaching of correct habits 
of living. 

8. We are grateful to the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth for the 
school legislation which is progressive, 
passed at the last session of the Legislature. 

9. We wish to commend the public 
press throughout the State for the support 
and publicity given in the interest of public 
education in emphasizing the part that a 
sound program of education serves in 
restoring and maintaining the economic 
and social stability of our Commonwealth. 

10. We express our great appreciation 
to that loyal group, the Kentucky Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, which has so 
loyally and faithfully stood by the school 
interests of Kentucky. We also wish to 
express Our appreciation to those other 
clubs and organizations throughout the 
State which have supported education so 
loyally. 
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11. We wish to commend the State 
Board of Health and County Health units 
for their contribution to and co-operation 
in carrying on efficient health work in the 
public schools. 

12. We pledge our loyal support to the 
University of Kentucky in carrying on the 
program of child welfare work, formerly 
under the direction of the White House 
Conference Committee of Kentucky. 

13. We commend most heartily the 
past administration of the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the progress it has 
made toward the more permanent advance- 
ment of education in Kentucky. 

We pledge our support individually 
and collectively to the program of the 
present administration of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

14. We want to express our appreciation 
to the local committees for their. contri- 
bution to our pleasure in this meeting. 
We want to express our appreciation to the 
officers of this Association and to the 
participants on the program for the splen- 
did program which has been presented 
at this annual session. To the press for 
their publicity and to the people of the 
City of Louisville for their hospitality, 
we extend our hearty thanks. 

G. IvAN BARNEs, 

Pau. B. Bovyp, 

T. W. OLIVER, 

D. Y. Dunn, 

R. T. WHITTINGHILL, 
Chairman. 


K. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


County Superintendent 
MEAMIAUIN cieic's isis sie a ete e eiata oe Margaret P. Landrum 
1 EE ae Ie SR John W. Clarkson 
RMU RiRacrsceteraiieleraueisieiore sole siosiaisratsrers E. J. Paxton 
RVICECAN EE Gc 55.2% yoreieuele/sseieiewsivisters Herman L. Williams 
‘Caco DSA eae anoasormesoo. lay Tharp 
Doe SOS ROC OTR TO Oe e J. L. McVey 
IMIS ET ie <5 ofa va totais 354 oerareyersyatatsyers Lucile D. Sharp 
leila Cee emo orca rsOndo I: O. J. Stivers 
CAC RIE ie earn See Farris McGlone 
PEAGUDEGIS 5 cise isis civie.o  sdsie 0006 6% Robert Sharon 
Cities and Towns Superintendent 
Campbellsville College.............. D. L. Wright 
Lebanon High School..... Mrs. Horace A. Johnston 
Gente CY. <:5.cieissie ese e sewis es Tim Meinschein 
WV ANB Gots. ciess sis a0 wis sie Bisuesiose.c.0' 6 gas Kirk Dollins 
REDE OW cass ok sine iss Sie sesisie sei Tullus Chambers 
Hindman Settlement School.......... J. F. Smith 


Leitchfield Graded and 
HEGN SENOON so 6.5:0:455 560500010 Allen Puterbaugh 


45 
AVE SV SHEE ara: <:0)a'nipinlavsvess sais sores aieiere Otis C. Amis 
INARA N oo, 35: 2arsicie; 6 10.0,6\9)0-5 s.eleisieveis K. R. Patterson 
Hopkinsville High School....Gladstone Koffman 
Junior High School, Henderson....... W. M. Acton 
Audubon School, Henderson........ G. L. Utley 


Center Street School, Henderson..... W. W. Agnew 
Seventh Street School, Henderson. ..Ellen Young 


WlGrrii ee Ui es se oo. .cidini sc aie/sie:e) sre slaero:s' R. G. Huey 
Jefferson School, Henderson..... Mrs. A. B. Coffey 
SEORCSVIN ES sos 0.6:41010. 0.0 sieislesicioc ee sis N. D. Bryant 
Louisville and Jefferson County Children’s 

Home, Anchorage.............. H. V. Bastin 
Arlington School, Lexington......... Olie Masner 
PACH GOPSO 6: 5.a6. 5143015, vin. 5.0'o.s ca eicieie sss C. E. Dudley 


Faculty, Western Teachers College. ..H. H. Cherry 
Augusta Tilghman High School, 


PAU CAN acsig ais yah cava oxdi-a's atoi Walter C. Jetton 
GRIBBLE Resin 50) <) onlin cis, iat ai arae we aiere Ses C. H. Jaggers 
(Cat 70) eee ee areca Glenn O. Swing 
15 Ce) 217 en eee J. M. Calvin 
HL ADAUN i (oi setae oat aufero several asasek R. T. Whittinghill 
AMOR orc cs oxsvase Ware fhareyauy Sie ecaayeers L. J. Hanifan 
ME ARC Ws ace uescatn, cic: asus oc asplcvaicoalaorarey ats J. M. Smith 
Maxwell School, Lexington. .Mrs. Eva F. Edmonds 
Lincoln School, Lexington...... Elizabeth Cloud 
Parkland Junior High School, 

MOUISVINC oo. cc 5 s:0-:0:0: 5 8:00 Nata Lee Woodruff 
Caneyville Graded and High School. .W. W. Wilson 
MURA a evaceors iors: 01ts, i dial si etareaicisiane Clyde D. Lester 
FROESONCANE 9) 50:55: eia'e 85.6.5 sisietsiniete wie V. L. Christian 
WATMIECA Basta vsieieticieteraletaxavelercens eleielelnre John S. Reed 
STV OT GEOV C ia so. 6 aie sie:e slavsieyeie's oievie ee W. B. Ward 
Wea eee cia a iscr2is 45.050 evsysieio\aecarivs Leslie Perkins 
Barret Manual Training High School, 

NER ORG Uets 5)5 ieie0s ere sysiel o/c wile vite P. H. Hopkins 
So) Ce ears eer W. H. Fraysure 
BR ABLEE OWEN 0's ove-4.5: cic sais aisieisveineraaies W. F. Hibbs 
Masonic Home School Faculty....Mrs. Belle Ford 
FRODEANSVENO is. «6. 5.0:0 012 3:06. 5;0 0.010.060 Arkley Wright 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 

OUI VINO 55 5;0;i0''6/c.a 50 6 avaiateiaveecste Ethel Lovell 
SUB e er occ sia ae aeset oiexeler sae, aet caren eaig Fred Shultz 
TRCN a a. viclekssisiele: een oloialieva-arciewlave T. W. Oliver 
Johnson School, Lexington.......... Lucile Lovely 
OS RNa or ovrasc cas oraes Wess baie eharisas oly s J. M. F. Hays 
CIO VOR DONE 62656 (6: 550:056, 56, 5;0.0 cies cin 0i6's)e-0 G. L. Tiller 
Southern Junior High School, 

OWS VIO 60:0. 0 5:0: 5:0:0,4.3 Fannie H. Lowenstein 


Louisville Male High School..... W. S. Milburn 
Western Junior High School, 


TOUTS VIN 6:5 5 05015.6. scaresevecs Gertrude Kohnhorst 
duPont Manual Training High 

School, Louisville.............. E. P. Chapin 
Robert Fulton School, Louisville,Mattie M.Willett 
Portland School, Louisville........... Nell Warden 
Special School, Louisville........ Mary J. Harlow 


John B. McFerran School, Louisville. . Elise Weibel 
Nicholas Finzer School, Louisville. ... Bessie Meyer 
Lower Fulton School, Louisville. Cornelia A. Beach 
Longfellow School, Louisville. ..Emma M. Stanley 
Louisville Normal School. .Elizabeth Breckinridge 


California School, Louisville........ Helen Weaver 
Louisville Girls High School........ S. B. Tinsley 
John Marshall School, Louisville..... E. K. Martin 
John H. Heywood School, 

POU UPI 565 0) :a10, 5-4 028! laces Elma Kohnhorst 
Victor Englehard School, Louisville. Myrtle Sproule 
Mary D. Hill School, Louisville..... Agnes Dickson 

Note: If any 100% units have been overlooked, 
please advise. They will be published in the 
September JOURNAL. 


The New Constitution For The 
Kentucky Education Association 


In keeping with its progress for the last 
ten years, the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion unanimously approved at the annual 
April meeting a plan of reorganization 
which is calculated to do more to enable it 
to form a closer union of the teachers of 
Kentucky, to advance the ideals and 
standards of the teaching profession, and 
to promote the educational welfare of the 
State than any other attempt in the history 
of the organization. 


The new set-up is based on the principles 
of the federated plan of affiliation. The 
proposed plan is not a new experiment in 
principle because approximately one-half 
of the well organized state education 
associations of the United States and the 
National Education Association are operat- 
ing on a similar plan. The experience of 
these associations furnishes ample proof 
that the plan is not only sound in both 
theory and practice but almost essential for 
desirable educational results. 


Furthermore, the plan evolved for Ken- 
tucky was not formulated in haste. The 
research committee spent considerable 
time collecting and interpreting data and 
studying plans of affiliation in other states. 
The officials of the Kentucky Education 
Association, the representatives of the 
various district associations, and others 
have been working for nearly a year with 
the research committee on the formula- 
tion of a definite plan for Kentucky. . The 
new constitution embodies the results of 
the work of these various groups. 


It should be understood that no plan 
will succeed unless it is made to succeed. 
A plan only furnishes the opportunity for 
improvement. The reorganization plan 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
will be no exception. The new constitu- 
tion contains a skeletal outline of the 
general plans. Other problems closely 
allied to the general plan will come up for 
solution. For instance, the district associa- 
tions should organize on a similar. basis 
to the State organization. Each district 
should have its affiliated units such as the 
county and the city. It should have a 


board of directors and a general assembly. 


While many questions will arise for con- 
sideration, the first problem is to get ac- 
quainted with the general plan of reorgani- 
zation for the State. For the purpose of 
giving every teacher an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the new plan and 
with the hope that every teacher will sup- 
port it when it is understood, the new con- 
stitution is here printed in full. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted by the General Association, 
Friday, April 15, 1932 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND PURPOSE 


Section 1. The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the Kentucky Education 
Association (Incorporated). 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion shall be the formation of a closer 
union of the teachers of Kentucky, the 
advancement of the ideals and standards 
of the teaching profession, and the pro- 
motion of the educational welfare of the 
State. 


ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. All persons actively engaged 
in educational work, including administra- 
tive and supervisory positions in the State, 
may become active members of this 
Association upon payment of the annual 
fee of from $2.00 to $2.50 at the discretion 
of the District Association. This fee shall 
be apportioned in accordance with the 
provisions in Article VII, Sec. 1. 

Sec. 2. Persons not actively engaged 
in educational work may become associate 
members of this Association upon payment 
of the annual enrollment fee. Such fees 
shall be apportioned in the same manner 
as that provided for active members. 
Associate members shall have all privileges 
granted to active members, except the 
right to vote and hold office. 

Sec. 3. Any person eligible for active 
membership may become a life member 
of this Association and his District Associa- 
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tion by paying the life dues of forty dollars 
($40.00), $25.00 of which shall be retained 
by the State Association and $15.00 sent 
to his District Association. All life mem- 
bership fees received by the State Associa- 
tion shall be invested by the Association 
and only the income therefrom used. 
ARTICLE III. AssOcIATION YEAR 

The Association Year shall begin on 
July 1st and end on June 30th of the 
following year. 


ARTICLE JV. OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. The officers of this Association 
shall be: a President, a First Vice-President 
and a Second Vice-President, an Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a Board of Direc- 
tors. The President and the two Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Delegate 
Assembly by secret ballot. Nominations 
for these officers shall be made from the 
floor of the Delegate Assembly on the day 
preceding the time of voting. The Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Board of Directors. The Board of 
Directors shall consist of the incoming 
President and the outgoing President of 
the Association, who shall be ex-officio 
members, and one member from each of 
the District Associations of the State which 
shall at the time of election be affiliated 
with the State Association. 

Sec. 2. The President shall be chairman 
of the Board of Directors; shall preside 
over the meetings of the Delegate Assembly 
and the general Association, and he shall 
perform such other duties as_ usually 
devolve upon such an officer. The Vice- 
Presidents in the order named shall serve 
as President when for any reason the 
President is unable to serve. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Secretary shall 
serve as Treasurer of the Association in 
addition to his secretarial duties. As 
Executive Secretary it shall be his duty to 
keep an accurate record of the proceedings 
of the Delegate Assembly, of the Board of 
Directors, and of the general Association. 
He shall have charge of the membership 
campaign and receive and acknowledge 
receipt of dues by issuing membership 
cards. He shall keep an exact roll of the 


membership of the State Association. He 
shall work under the direction of the Board 
of Directors and shall be paid out of the 


funds of the Association for all expenses 
necessary for the discharge of the duties 
of his office. He shall be provided with 
such assistants and clerical help as the 
Board of Directors may deem necessary 
for the efficient administration of the func- 
tions of this Association. 


As Treasurer of the Association the 
Executive Secretary shall receive all funds 
for the Association, deposit them in the 
name of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in a bank designated by the Board of 
Directors, and pay them out only on the 
order of the Association or of the Board of 
Directors. He shall furnish such bonds 
as the Board of Directors shall require, the 
expenses of premiums thereon being paid 
by the general Association. He shall 
receive and receipt all membership fees 
of the State and District Associations and 
shall deposit one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) of each fee to the account of the 
State Association and shall remit the 
remainder to the Secretary of the District 
Association in which the member holds 
his teaching residence. 


Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall 
be the advisory board of this Association. 
the present Board of Directors of the 
Association shall constitute the Board of 
Directors of the State Association under 
this Constitution until the annual meeting 
of 1933. The Directors elected by the 
District Associations in the fall of 1931 are 
to be invited to meet with the present Board 
of Directors at its annual meeting in 1932 
and the Directors who are to be elected 
in the fall of 1932 by the District Associa- 
tions are to become immediately upon 
being duly elected and qualified a legal 
and integral part of the Board of Directors 
of the State Association. This Board will 
function as a unit until the annual meeting 
of 1933. At this annual meeting the Board 
under the old Constitution will be dissolved 
and the Board of Directors under the new 
Constitution will constitute the legal 
Board of Directors of the State Association, 
beginning at the annual meeting of 1933. 
Each District Association shall elect one 
member for a period of three years and in 
such manner as the District Association 
may determine, provided that of the mem- 
bers elected in 1932, three shall serve for 
one year, four for two years, and the re- 
mainder for three years. The term of 
each shall be determined by lot at the 
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first meeting of the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Directors shall hold its 
meeting annually with the sessions of the 
State Association, or upon call of the 
President. It shall be the duty of the 
Board of Directors to appoint the Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer for a term not 
to exceed four years, fix his compensation, 
and have general oversight of his work. 
The Board of Directors, shall make, or 
cause to be made, all arrangements for 
the general meeting of the Association, 
provide quarters, and set the hour for the 
first session of the annual meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly, shall co-operate with 
the officers of the District Associations in 
providing talent for the district programs 
and shall perform such other duties as are 
prescribed in this Constitution, as are 
imposed by vote of the Delegate Assembly, 
or as are necessary for the welfare of this 
Association. 

Sec. 5. Noperson shall hold two offices 
at the same time and no officer except the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall receive 
compensation for his services. 


. ARTICLE V. ORGANIZATION OF DISTRICTS 


Sec. 1. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation shall be organized into a general 
Association and District Associations not 
to exceed eleven in number. Any District 
Association may become actively affiliated 
with the general Association by complying 
with the provisions of this Constitution 
relating thereto. 


Sec. 2. The District Associations shall 
be organized as follows: 


1. The First District shall be composed 
of the counties of Fulton, Hickman, 
Carlisle, Ballard, Graves, McCracken, 
Marshall, Calloway, Trigg, Lyon, Caldwell, 
Crittenden, and Livingston. 

2. The Second District shall include 
Christian, Hopkins, Webster, Union, Hen- 
derson, Daviess, McLean, and Hancock 
counties. 

3. The counties of the Third District 
shall be Muhlenberg, Todd, Logan, Butler, 
Edmonson, Warren, Simpson, Allen, Bar- 
ren, Monroe, Metcalfe, and Cumberland. 

4. The Fourth District shall consist 
of the counties of Ohio, Grayson, Breckin- 
ridge, Meade, Hardin, Hart, Larue, Nelson, 
Washington, Marion, Taylor, and Green. 


5. The Fifth District shall consist of 
Jefferson, Bullitt, Spencer, Shelby, Oldham, 
Henry, and Trimble counties. 

6. The Middle Cumberland District 
shall include Adair, Russell, Clinton, 
Wayne, McCreary, Pulaski, Lincoln, and 
Casey counties. 

7. The Upper Cumberland District 
shall include the counties of Whitley, Belle, 
Harlan, Knox, Clay, and Laurel. 

8. The Central District shall be com- 
posed of the counties of Rockcastle, Jack- 
son, Garrard, Madison, Estill, Powell, 
Boyle, Mercer, Jessamine, Clark, Mont- 
gomery; Anderson, Woodford, Fayette, 
Bourbon, Nicholas, Robertson, Harrison, 
Scott, and Franklin. 

9. The Northern District shall consist 
of the counties of Carroll, Owen, Gallatin, 
Grant,. Pendleton, Bracken, Campbell, 
Kenton, and Boone. 

10. The Upper Kentucky River District 
shall be composed of the counties of Leslie, 
Perry, Letcher, Knott, Owsley, Breathitt, 
Lee, Wolfe, Morgan, and Menifee. 

11. The Eastern District shall consist 
of the counties of Pike, Floyd, Martin, 
Johnson, Elliott, Lawrence, Rowan, Carter, 
Boyd, Bath, Fleming, Mason, Lewis, 
Greenup, and Magoffin. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall 
have the power to change the boundary 
line of any District Association, either 
voluntarily or by petition of a majority 
of the active members of this Association 
in the county or counties petitioning such 
request. Provided first, that no change 
shall be made until after the Board of 
Directors, or corresponding body, of the 
District Association so affected shall have 
received due notice of the proposed change 
and shall have been given opportunity to 
protest against such proposed change; 
second, that the territory affected shall 
be contiguous to the district to which 
transfer is requested. 


ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. The time, place, and type of 
general state meetings shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. The President of this Associa- 
tion shall call a meeting of the Presidents 
of the several District Associations not 
later than August 15th each year for the 
purpose of making arrangements for 
meetings of the District Associations. 
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ARTICLE VII. District ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 1. The Constitution and By-Laws 
of District Associations shall be consistent 
with this Constitution. Each district 
shall require of each of its members a fee 
of from $2.00 to $2.50, all of which shall 
be transmitted to the Executive Secretary 
of this Association. He shall retain one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) of each fee 
for the general Association, and within 
thirty (30) days after its receipt, he shall 
send the remainder to the Secretary of the 
district in which the member has his (or 
her) teaching residence. 

Sec. 2. At the close of each fiscal year 
the Treasurer of each District Association 
shall file an itemized financial statement 
of receipts and disbursements of his district 
with the Executive Secretary of the State 
Association. 

Sec. 3. Each district shall elect annu- 
ally one delegate for each hundred, or 
major fraction thereof, of its active mem- 
bers to represent the district in the Delegate 
Assembly. Representation shall be based 
on the active membership of the district 
as reported by the district Secretary on 
the date of its annual business meeting. 
The President of each District Association 
shall serve as an additional delegate 
representing such district in the Delegate 
Assembly. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Sec. 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of the delegates representing 
the District Associations, and the general 
officers of this Association. Each delegate 
shall present credentials of election signed 
by the President and Secretary of the 
district which he represents. The Secre- 
tary of the District Association shall for- 
ward immediately after the election of 
delegates an official list to the Executive 
Secretary of this Association. 

Sec. 2. The President of this Associa- 
tion shall appoint a credentials committee 
which shall approve the credentials of all 
delegates before they are admitted to 
membership of the Delegate Assembly. 

Sec. 3. The Delegate Assembly shall 
adopt its own parliamentary rules of pro- 
cedure. It shall by a major vote elect 
the general officers of the Kentucky 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Education Association, with the exception 
of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. It 


shall be the legislative body of this Associa- 
tion possessing the power to advise the 
Board of Directors in all matters, and to 
recommend and adopt educational policies 
and activities which shall be pursued by 
this Association. The President shall be 
entitled to vote only in case of a tie. 


ARTICLE IX. VACANCIES 


Vacancies in the general offices shall be 
filled by appointment by the Board of 
Directors except as provided in Article IV, 
Sec. 2. Vacancies in the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be filled by selection made by 
the officers of the district so affected, pro- 
vided that such selection shall not extend 
beyond the Association year. 


ARTICLE X. COMMITTEES 


There shall be no permanent committees 
of this Association. The President shall 
have the power to create any committee 
which he may deem necessary and appoint 
members thereto, but upon the completion 
of its assigned task, such committee shall 
cease to function. Expenses incurred by 
committees while in pursuit of their 
assigned duties may be borne by this 
Association. 


ARTICLE XI. DEPARTMENTS 


The Departments of this Association 
shall be: 
1. A Department of Superintendence 
consisting of two sections— 
(a) City Superintendents. 
(b) County Superintendents. 


2. Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation. 

3. Elementary Schools—Grades one 
to six. 

4. Secondary Education—Grades seven 
to twelve. 

5. Colleges and Normal Schools. 

6. Rural Schools. 

7. Fine Arts. 

8. Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


ARTICLE XII. OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


The official organ of this Association 
shall be the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
which may be issued monthly from Sep- 
tember to May, inclusive. A copy of each 
issue shall be mailed to each member of 
this Association. 
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ArTICLE XIII. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended and 
altered at any annual meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present; provided that the 
amendment or alteration has been proposed 
in writing on a previous day of said meeting. 


ArTICLE XIV. By-Laws 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this 
Constitution may be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at a 
designated meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly. The provision of any section of 
the By-Laws may be suspended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present. 


ARTICLE XV 


This Constitution shall become effective 
on July 1, 1932, when approved by the 
majority of the members present in general 
sessions of the Kentucky Education 
Association on April 15, 1932. This is to 
become upon approval the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Kentucky Education 
Association and takes the place of the 
Constitution and By-Laws in effect at 
the time of the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion; provided that all officers elected 
under the provisions of the old Constitution 
shall serve under this Constitution until 
their successors shall have been named 
and installed. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That the percentage of nearly 1,500 
American cities employing married teachers 
decreased from thirty-nine in 1928 to twen- 
ty-three in 1931? 


That only thirty-seven per cent of nearly 
1,500 cities permit single women teachers 
to continue teaching after marriage? 

That fifty-eight per cent of nearly 1,500 
cities give preference to local residents 
in considering applications for teaching 
positions? 

That forty-seven per cent of nearly 
1,500 cities require no experience of teachers 
for appointment to senior high school 
positions? 

That more than ninety-eight per cent 
of nearly 1,500 cities now demand at 
least four years of higher education of 
their newly appointed teachers in senior 
high schools? 

This information is obtained from the 
January, 1932, Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. It is 
representative of scores of other facts, 
vitally important to teachers and school 
officials, which are disclosed by a nation- 
wide study conducted in the Research 
Division. 

This bulletin, devoted chiefly to selection 
and appointment of teachers, is entitled 
‘Administrative Practices Affecting Class- 
room Teachers.”” It may be obtained for 
25 cents from the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W.,Washington, D. C. 


RECIPE FOR A TEACHER 


By LILLIAN HowEs WALKER, 
Paintsville High School 


1 cup personality 

1 tablespoon interest 

1 teaspoon sympathy 

A pinch of attractiveness 

1 tablespoon co-operation 

1 cup of knowledge of subject-matter 


Sift together personality and knowledge 
of subject-matter, and blend in interest, 


sympathy, and co-operation. Send forth 
profusely into a well-ventilated room, and 
bake in any school in the United States. 
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